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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—————. 


ORD DERBY has not purchased an escape even by throwing 
the children to the wolves. On Monday, peace was assured. 
On Tuesday, peace was certain. On Wednesday, peace had been 
made. But on Thursday there was a ‘‘ hitch” somewhere, and 
on Friday it was known that Lord Derby had really made the 
extraordinary proposal reported by his organs,—that the police 
should be demobilised, lest they might frighten the assassins from 
reforming,—and that it had been rejected. The Russian Govern- 
ment would only demobilise when Turkey had withdrawn 
the troops collected to defend her right to slaughter her 
Christians at discretion; when peace had been made with 
Montenegro, whose Prince demands less than Lord Salisbury 
assigned him ; and when Turkey had commenced the reforms 
which she is always promising and never begins. Lord Derby, 
however, insists upon his ‘‘ condition,” and therefore either the 
negotiations must end, or Russia must withdraw her forces at the 
bidding of England,—that is, must suffer a blow equal to a great 
defeat ina great war. It is improbable, in spite of the indecision 
of the Emperor, that the group of experienced men around him 
will allow Russia to sink to such a position as this ; and there is 
therefore a probability that justice will still be done, and Turkey 
compelled by force to make the concessions which she refused to 
the counsel of united Europe. 


Lord Dudley on Thursday made a speech advocating English 
effort to secure justice to the Turkish Christians, which induced 
Lord Derby to give the House of Lords the “‘ latest information” 
about the negotiations. After complaining that the discussion 
had been irregularly raised, he said,—‘‘I can only say that no 
result has been arrived at in the negotiations, on which we are 
still engaged, and if the noble Earl knows the result at which we 
are to arrive, I can only say that he knows a great deal more 
than I do, or than any other member of the Cabinet knows.” 
It is evident, therefore, that Lord Derby does not enter- 
tain any great confidence in the success of his own policy, 
which was directed, he said, towards securing the main- 
tenance of peace. ‘The noble Earl next says that the peace 
of Europe is only a secondary consideration, the primary one 
being the good government of the Turkish provinces. I hope I 
do not undervalue the importance of good government in the 
Turkish provinces, but it must be obvious to any one that a 
single month—I might almost say a single week—of a European 
war would give rise to far greater horrors than any which have 
occurred in the Turkish provinces.” Lord Derby does not under- 
stand what horror is. That a greater number of deaths might 
Occur in a week of war than in a year of ‘Turkish misgovernment, 
is true, but he might just as well say that greater horrors of the 
kind which destroy civilisation occur in Great Britain than in 
Bulgaria, because, week by week, more people are buried here. 
Did any horrors occur in the week of European war which made 
Germany? To judge from his speech, it would be better that 
Turkey should be depopulated of Christians by the Pashas, than 
that a few thousand Turks should be killed and wounded to pre- 
vent those horrors for ever. 




















ir subjects of the deliberations of the Parliament. 


Midhat’s Parliament has been got together, and on the 19th 
of March, the Sultan, “leaning on his sword "—the only Turkish 
sceptre—listened to the reading of the first ‘speech from the 
throne.” The idea of the speech was that Sultan Mahmoud com- 
menced reforms, and that Sultan Abdul Medjid would have con- 
tinued them, but for the Crimean war and subsequent “ criminal 
intrigues,” which necessitated great loans. The “ interest” on these 
loans was ‘‘ reduced,” in consequence of the insurrection in the 
Herzegovina, and the credit of the State thereby affected, 
and the Sultan hopes that this will be among the first 
He has 
always held that Englishmen did not care for Bulgarians, but 
for bonds. The reforms are now to go on, and the Parliament 
to pass ‘‘an Electoral Bill, a Provincial Bill, a Bill on Com- 
mercial Regulations, a Code of Civil Procedure, measures for the 
reorganisation of the Tribunals, the promotion and retirement of 
public functionaries, a Press Bill, a Bill for the organisation of 
a Court of Accounts, and finally, the Budget Law.” The Sultan 
has made peace with Servia, and hopes to make peace with Monte- 
negro, and considers that the Conference showed that the Porte 
was ready ‘‘ to anticipate those wishes of the Powers which can be 
reconciled with Treaties, with international law, and with the 
exigencies of the situation.” His moderation and sincerity will, 
he hopes, draw closer the bonds of amity with Europe, and he 
also hopes that he shall not be pressed for other engagements 
than those he has given. There is no sign of concession in the 
speech, and none that the Ottoman caste needs any restraint 
whatever. 


It was stated last week that Sir Henry Elliot was to go back 
to Constantinople, an arrangement which would have convinced 
the Turks that we still intended to support them. Mr. 
Forster, however, having asked questions on the sub- 
ject, Lord Derby explained that Sir H. Elliot had asked 
for more rest, and that some other arrangement would 
be made. Sir S. Northcote was asked on Thursday what 
this arrangement would be, but he did not know. Might we sug- 
gest the appointment, as Chefket Pasha is not a British subject, 
of Hobart Pasha. He is an Englishman, his name is in the British 
Bible, he has “experience,” he is nearly as pro-Turk as Sir 
Henry Elliot, and he never believes in atrocities he does not see. 
Could any man possess qualifications more thoroughly to the 
taste of the Foreign Office? Safvet Pasha would think such 
an appointment quite “kind” to Turkey, and as for British 
Liberals, what do dumb watch-dogs matter ? 





Mr. R. Yorke, on Tuesday, moved for the appointment of a 
Royal Commission into the “ origin, uses, objects, present con- 
stitution, customs, and usages of the Stock Exchange;” and 
‘whether such usages, &c., are in accordance with the principles 
which should govern public policy.” We have discussed the 
proposal elsewhere, as one which may effect good, though not the 
good its supporters hope for, but must mention here, that 
although Mr. Stanhope, speaking for the Board of Trade, re- 
sisted the measure, and although Sir Stafford Northcote 
expressed his dislike to it, still it was accepted by the latter 
on behalf of Government. He expected a defeat, and 
moreover, it is stated, had been informed by the Stock 
Exchange that the Governing Body of that institution did 
not object to the inquiry. It will probably enable the best 
members of the Society to make some much-needed changes in 
the direction of stringency. At the present time, if a dealer 
speculates to win a fortune in a week without funds to pay his 
losses, he is banished the Exchange, and that is all. He does not 
even meet the fate of a “‘ welsher ” on a small scale. 


Prussia has sustained her first severe defeat in the arrangement 
of Imperial affairs. A Court of Appeal is to be created for the 
whole of Germany, and Prince Bismarck proposed in the Federal 
Council that it should be ‘located in Berlin. He was, however, 
defeated, and Leipsic fixed upon in preference. There was an expec- 





tation that the Reichstag would disagree, and insist upon Berlin, 
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but the Liberals were under the impression that the atmosphere j existing state of primary education than was expected. ‘The 
of Leipsic would be more favourable to just decisions in political | number of children who had attended sufficiently to obtain a 
trials than that of the capital, while the Ultramontanes remembered | qualification were only 1 per cent. fewer in Ireland without 
that the Saxon Royal Family are Catholics. The motion, there-| compulsion, than they are in England with com 
fore, to change the residence of the Court was lost by a vote of 213 | To show the progress education had made, ‘he stated that 
to 142,—a majority of 71. The vote is the more remarkable, |for the ten years ending with 1841, the proportion of the 
because though Leipsic was named in the Government Bill, Prince | population above five years old who could not read and write wag 
Bismarck would not have been greatly displeased by a defeat | 52 per cent. ; for the ten years ending with 1851 it was only 46 
upon the clause. per cent. ; for the ten years ending with 1861 it was 38 per cent, ; 
The German Government has taken.a step towards granting a | 22d for the ten years ending with 1871 it was but 33 per cent, op 
certain autonomy to Alsace-Lorraine. A Bill has been introduced | just one-third. Lord Charles Beresford declared that if denomj. 
allowing the provincial Parliament to legislate for the province, | 24tional education were permitted in Ireland, there would be ap 
and taking it out of the hands of the general Parliament of the need of compulsion; the Irish people would then of their owp 
Empire. A veto will, of course, remain with the Emperor, accord insist on their children going to school. And yet in nine Irigh 
and ‘provincial laws decreed by Imperial legislation can only schools out of ten the education, if not exactly denomi 
be repealed or altered by the same means.” ‘The Bill was advo- | is at least conducted by teachers and presided over by 
cated by the Government, which stated that the Assembly of | Who are of the same faith with the people, so that there iso 
Alsace-Lorraine, though often opposed to the Administration, |700™ for jealousy or distrust of heretical influence. Wefear 
had proved itself a sensible and useful body. Under this | that quick-witted as the Irish are to see the benefit of education, 
measure, the province accepts a position nearly as good as that of | the temptations of the moment still too often outweigh with 
Baden, with this difference,—that it has no native Court, but | them the beneficial prospects of the future. 


becomes sort of peculium of the Emperor, who, if a genial man,/ ‘Ty. extreme aversion of most Englishmen to professional money. 
might hereafter, in concert with the Assembly, do much to con- | jongors was strongly marked in a case tried on Thursday before the 
ciliate the Province. Middlesex Sessions. Lord Marcus Beresford had dealings withs 
The Allocution delivered by the Pope on the 12th March, and | solicitor, a Mr. Tidy, from whom he borrowed money at 80 per cent, 
fully reported in Monday’s Times, is much the most effective | Mr. Tidy, it was alleged, was hard on his client, and moreover, in a 
address he has made since the occupation of Rome by the Italian | letter had accused him of falsehood, and on that provocation Lord 
Government. And for this there isa good reason. In the first | Marcus went to his house, obtained admittance as ‘“ Mr. Long” 
place, he “‘meant business,” to use the phrase accepted by Sir | threw him down and kicked him. He was accordingly indicted, ang 
Stafford Northcote on behalf of the present Government in rela- | the Court found him guilty of the assault. ‘The law regards pre- 
tion to county finance ; and in the next place, in the “Clerical | meditated assault with great disfavour, and there can be hardly 
Abuses Bill,” of which we have said enough in another column, he | a doubt that had Lord Marcus been a labourer who assaulted a 
had a grievance concerning which even Protestant, and still more | small tradesman for worrying about his account and making abusive 
Catholic countries, are likely to side with him, rather than with the | remarks, he would have been sent to prison. As Mr. Tidy was a 
Italian Parliament. Itiscurious to observe how the strongerground | money-lender, however, and his assailant belonged to one of the 
the Pope stands on in pointing out to Europe that the liberty | best families, he was only fined £100, and allowed time till next 
of teaching and moral exhortation is now threatened with severe | Session to find the money ; while some of the magistrates scolded 
penalties,—penalties such as no Dissenting sect in England would | the Assistant-Judge, Mr. Edlin, for having added the legal order 
tolerate, without raising an agitation that would disturb the whole | that he ‘‘ be imprisoned until the fine was paid.” They, it seems, 
nation,—has, instead of inflating and exaggerating, really chastened | had only consented to the sentence if it did not include imprisop- 
and subdued his style. It is true there are still many of the} ment. We cannot see the moral iniquity of asking a high 
wonted Papal amenities of speech,—such as ‘vomiting-forth,’/rent for money from an educated man of twenty-nine 
applied to the utterances of his enemies,—but on the whole, the | like Lord Marcus Beresford, or understand why, if it 
Allocution is, for Papal speech, reticent and telling. It ends| is immoral to ask such a rent, it is not equally immoral to 
with something like even Puritan vigour:—‘‘ Let them fear of | pay it, but the magisterial idea evidently was that if a money- 
whom it is written, ‘I saw those who committed iniquity and | lender got thrashed in the course of business it did not signify 
sowed troubles and reaped troubles perish at the whisper of God, | much. Suppose a banker—who is a money-lender who does not 
and they were consumed at the breath of His anger.’ But| run risks—were beaten by a client for asking too hard terms? Itis 
for those who fear God, who fight in His name, who hope in | becoming time that this Middlesex Sessions, which is out of place 
His power, is prepared mercy and aid, nor is there room for|in a great capital, should be replaced by a legally educated 
doubt that, His being the cause, His the battle, He will guide the | tribunal. 
conmbatants to steteny. ; The latest news from the Cape is tolerably satisfactory. It is 
The Duke of Richmond and Gordon’s Burials Bill has been | quite evident that the Zulu King has not lost his awe of Great 
printed, and is, of course, exactly what the speech in which it| Britain, for he has denied any intention of commencing hostilities. 
was introduced gave us reason to expect. It consolidates & good | Secocoeni has accordingly made peace with the Transvaal Re- 
many Acts to which Dissenters object ; and offers them a couple | public, has offered to pay 2,000 bullocks, accepts what the 
of boons in lieu of the rights they claim. It gives power for the | Americans call a “‘ reserve,” and agrees to obey any laws that the 
‘‘ Burial Authority” to open cemeteries containing both con-| Republic may pass. President Burgers, who sees that he 
secrated and unconsecrated ground where more room is wanted, or} owes his safety to British interference, has accordingly 
even where, having regard to existing circumstances, a new burial- | made a speech supporting Confederation, but many of the 
place would be convenient ; and it permits those who celebrate a| Boers are annoyed, and a few even made an armed demop- 
Burial Service elsewhere than in a churchyard, to have a silent | stration in front of the State House at Pretoria. It is reported 
burial at the grave, on giving notice to the clergyman to that | (February 20) that the British Commissioner, Sir T. Shepstone, 
effect ; but so far as regards burials in churchyards, it gives no | intends, if there is any disturbance, to proclaim a Provisional 
equality to Dissenters, only empowering them at most, if they | Government, and call in troops from Natal, but the report is 
like it, to ‘‘ hold their tongue and speak nothing, and keepsilence | probably unfounded. It is not worth the while of the British 
even from good words,”—a course of procedure of which they | Government to secure the unwilling adhesion of a hostile popula- 
will probably say, like the Psalmist, ‘‘ but it was pain and grief | tion to a most delicate and difficult experiment. We no more 
to me.” This Bill, with its shirking of the only real grievance | desire to coerce the Boers than the Americans desire to coerce 
and its eighty clauses of mostly consolidating legislation, will | Canada into amity. 
hardly pass the House of Commons. 
a Mr. Lloyd Jones has been giving a couple of lectures on the 
Mr, O’Shaughnessy, M.P. for Limerick, drew the attention of | relations between Capital and Labour, in reply to Mr. Leone 
the House of Commons yesterday week to the state of primary | Levi's lectures on the same subject, but we regret to observe that 
education in Ireland, and moved a resolution to the effect that they are not reported by the general Press at anything like the 
steps should be taken to press on education there, especially in | same length, nor even attended by Members of Parliament and 
the direction of employing compulsion as soon as might be, in | the promoters of Working-men’s Clubs and Institutes with any- 
places where there was no danger of compulsory education being | thing like the same assiduity, or in anything like equal numbers. 
regarded as an attack on faith. In reply, the Irish Secretary, Sir | Now this is a mistake, for many reasons. Professor Leone Levi 
Michael Hicks-Beach, gave a more favourable account of the | knows his subject, it is true, but he takes a somewhat common- 
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=. and prejudiced view of it, while Mr. Lloyd Jones is one of 

the very ablest and acutest men whom the working-class have to 

boast. of, But besides the fact that Mr, Lloyd Jones certainly 

the question better, from his point of view, than Pro- 

Levi does from his, it is a great blunder for those who 

are, anxious to dissipate the fallacies of Trades Unionism, to 

take no pains to enter into the position of the Trades Unionists, 

of Parliament would find it twice as useful to study the 

‘Trades Unionists’ defence of their own position, as to hear the 

stock ‘exposures ” of their fallacies from the mouth of a regular 

of Political Economy. We are too often shown how to 

apgwer an argument, before we know what the argument to be 

answered really is. And hence when we come to apply the answer 

to-any actual case, we find it does not hit the blot, just because, 

instead of the argument’s having been made to hit the blot, the 
tlot was made to be hit by the argument. 


If a report in the Echo can be trusted, Mr, Justice Brett is 
contributing something to the democratising of the Bench. At the 
Huntingdonshire Assizes, says our contemporary, Sir Balliol Brett 
sentenced a man to a month’s imprisonment for stealing 14s. worth 
of hay. After the man was removed, oneof the jury issaid to have 
remarked, ‘‘ That’s rather stiff, my Lord ;” whereupon, all the jury 
agreeing that it was ‘‘ rather stiff,” the Judge put it to them 
what penalty they would have recommended, the reply being, 
“gut it in halves.” Sir Balliol Brett thereupon sent for the pri- 
soner, and told him that as the jury thought the sentence rather 
atiff, he would alter it to fourteen days, a day for every stolen 
shillingsworth. If the Judges begin to admit that juries have 
afairer mind and a nicer discrimination for awarding punishments 
than themselves, the step from trial by jury to judgment by jury 
will soon be made. 


Mr, Gladstone, in his speech on ‘‘ Preaching” at the City Temple 
on Thursday, gave remarkable sketches of three great preachers or 
speakers whom he had known,—Dr. Newman, Dr. Chalmers, and 
Mr. Sheil,—all of whom had great faults of manner, considered in the 
abstract, but all of whom had that wonderful power of so identi- 
fying their faulty manner with the very essence of the person who 
addressed you, that you could not wish even their faults other- 
wise, lest you should thereby lose some of the essence of the man. 
Of Dr. Chalmers, he said that though his Scotch accent wss 
harsh and distasteful, it was yet so ‘‘ overborne by his power and 
melted into harmony with all the adjuncts of the man, that I 
would. not have had it altered in the slightest degree.” This was 
his description of Sheil :—* If you will imagine a tin-kettle battered 
about from place to place, and producing a succession of sounds 
as it knocked first against one side and then against the other, 
that is really one of the nearest approximations I can ntake to my 
remembrance of the voice of Mr. Sheil.” Yet “in him I would 
not have changed it, for it was part of a most remarkable whole, 
and. nobody ever felt it painful when he listened to it. He 
was a great orator, and an orator of much preparation, carried, I 
believe, even to words, with a very vivid imagination, and an 
enormous power of strong feeling. ‘There was a peculiar charac- 
tex, a sort of half-wildness, in his aspect and delivery ; and his 
whole figure and voice and matter were in such perfect keeping 
with one another, that they form a great Parliamentary picture, 
and though it is now twenty-five years since I heard Mr. Sheil, my 
tecolleetion of him is just as vivid as if I had been listening to 
him to-day.” Dr. Newman, Mr. Gladstone described as reading 
monotonously, ‘‘ with not very much change in the inflexion of his 
voice; action there was none; his sermons were read, and his 
eyes were always on his book.” Nevertheless, ‘‘there was a 
stamp and seal upon the man; there was a solemn music and 
Sweetness in the tone; there was a completeness in the figure, 
taken together with the tone and with the manner,” which made 
even that delivery an expression of a most unique and powerful 
personality. That is singularly true of Dr. Newman. The music 
of his delivery is the pathetic music which a great intellect gives 
forth when it is pleading in the minor key under the constraining 
power of an imperious and ascetic conscience, tempered by most 
tender and delicate sympathies. 


The School Board of London had an interesting discussion on 
Wednesday on the needlework requirements of the new Code, 
concerning which they were unanimously of opinion that the 
standards suggested are far too high, with apparently one 
exeeption,—that of a clergyman, who probably did not know 
the ‘difference between hemming and basting. The new Code 
expected “infants” to be able to make a pinafore, which it is 








Board, abating very much the requirements of the Privy Council, 
—requirements which must, as Mrs. Westlake says, have been 
drawn up by “a fanatic for needlework,”—seemed too high to 
three out of the four ladies on the Board. And certainly they 
are quite high enough. It is not desirable that too much of little 
girls’ time should be devoted to needlework, unless, as Mrs. 
Westlake suggested, you want to make them squint ; and we may 
add, to hate needlework, and wet it with their tears into the bargain. 
If an “infant” can both hem and thread a needle, it is quite as 
forward an infant as it ought to be. We do not want the “ sow- 
ing and reaping” of the agricultural labourer to suggest a con- 
trast with the sewing and weeping of his little girls. 


A man of some literary note,—rather, perhaps, as the late Mr. 
Crabb Robinson said of himself, for the literary friends whom he 
made and whom he endeared to him, than for any literary work 
achieved by himself,—Charles Cowden Clarke, died at Genoa on 
the 13th of this month, in a ripe old age. It seems strange that 
sixty-one years should have elapsed since Keats, who was Cowderr 
Clarke’s junior, addressed to him the poetical epistle which 
appears with the date of “1816” in Keats’s poems. In this 
versified letter we find :— 

“ Life’s many toys 
‘With him,’ said I, ‘ will take a pleasant ; 
It cannot be that anght will work him harm. 


These thoughts now come o’er me with all their might. 
Again I take your hand,—friend Charles, good night.’ ” 


Charles Cowden Clarke was as young in heart up to the time of 
his death as at the time when he won the friendship of Lamb, 
Shelley, Keats, and Leigh Hunt. He had the unique happiness 
of working through a long life with a wife whom he married a 
lifetime ago,—in 1828,—and whose literary tastes.and sympathies, 
and even Shakespearian or other undertakings, were always 
blended with his own. They worked together, and even in their 
letters wrote together in the most playfully affectionate way. His 
was the rare wisdom of strong affections and a simple heart. 


Dean Stanley delivered, yesterday week, at the close of his 

Rectorial term, a farewell address to the students of St. Andrew’s 
University, which was chiefly devoted to the progressive char- 
acter of theology. He declared that this progressive character 
was shown by the ‘disappearance of whole continents of useless 
controversies which once distracted the world,” as instances of 
which he gave the controversies about predestination and justi- 
fication ; and again, this progressive character was shown by 
the new meaning gained for religious teaching by diving below 
the surface, and discovering the original foundations. The 
Dean contended that the sacred writings of Christianity had 
taken quite a new power from modern study and criticism,— 
that they were sealed books to Hume and Voltaire, mainly 
because their full meaning had never been unveiled to Thomas 
Aquinas, Cyril, or Augustine. The Dean then insisted that 
miracles should be believed for the sake of the doctrine, not the 
doctrine for the sake of the miracles, and that the moral weight of 
Christianity was ita chief ‘‘ evidence,” And he went on to 
declare that ‘‘not to the Synod of Dort, but to the 
aspirations of the excommunicated Spinoza, was vouch- 
safed the clearest glimpse into the nature of the Deity.” 
That is the least Christian sentiment we have ever heard 
from the Dean. Whatever the attractions of Spinoza’s 
marvellous system of Pantheism may be—and_intellec- 
tually they are incomparable—we should never have thought 
of supposing that they could be reconciled with the teaching of 
Christ. That infinite Being of whom the two essential attributes 
are Thought and Extension, is.as unlike as possible to the Father 
who so loved the world that He sent his only begotten Son, that 
through him the world might be saved. In Spinoza’s,adamantine 
deity there was no need and no room for self-renunciation or 
redemption. . 
Dr. C. W. Siemens, President this year of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, and a great authority on coal, gave us, in his inaugural 
lecture on Wednesday, an opinion which will be pleasant to 
housewives. He thinks we are probably on the edge of a period 
of years during which the increase of population and of manu- 
factures will be balanced, as regards the consumption of coal, by 
new economical processes, and therefore coal may remain through 
a long cycle cheap. It is quite certain, he observes, that the con- 
sumption of coal does not increase pari passu with population 
and industrial energy, and the reason must be the one he has 
assigned. The Doctor would, we observe also, cheapen gas by 
making it in the mine, and thus saving all the labour of raising 
and transporting tle necessary coal. 





Wite ‘certain that infants in general ought not to be able 
to do. Even the report of the Committee of the School 





Consols were on Friday 963 to 964. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—@——— 
THE FAILURE OF THE NEGOTIATION. 


_— emancipation of the Eastern Christians still depends 
upon the decision of an Emperor who cannot make up 
his mind, but to all appearance, Lord Derby has failed in 
his effort to coerce Russia into giving up the only good work 
she has ever attempted as a nation to perform. The Govern- 
ment of St. Petersburg, moved by causes of which as yet the 
world knows only one, the reluctance of the Ozar either to 
declare war or abdicate, made one more desperate effort to 
preserve peace without wholly abandoning the Slav Christians 
of European Turkey. They offered, if Europe would under- 
take the guardianship of Turkish reforms in an effective 
way,—by menacing action, if the reforms were not effected,— 
to await the result of that pressure upon Constantinople, of 
course without disarming. To disarm when asking Pashas to 
do justice, is merely to tell them that they need not do it. 
Lord Derby, who, under Lord Beaconsfield’s influence and the 
adulation of a portion of the newspaper Press, has finally 
abandoned the pretence of caring about the Turkish Christians, 
insisted that the threat of action should be abandoned, and 
when that point also was conceded, demanded that pressure 
should, in advance, be rendered nugatory by Russian demobi- 
lisation. This, however, was too much for the Russian 
Government, They had obeyed the call of their people to put 
down a flagrant oppression, supported by the mobilisation of 
the armed Mahommedan caste of Turkey, and to be ordered by 
Lord Derby to disarm, in order that their armed opponents 
might do as they pleased, was too galling a humiliation, too 
clear an announcement that whenever matters became 
serious, Russia was nothing even in the East. They 
were, without the smallest reason, except Lord Derby’s will 
—for his will is not the will of England, as he would 
find, if his Government dared dissolve—to abandon the 
Eastern Christians, to declare themselves powerless to keep 
their Emperor’s pledged word, and to give up Nicholas of 
Montenegro, the only living Slav except the Czar who is also 
a sovereign Prince, and therefore the object of sleepless inter- 
est in Russia, to the vengeance of his implacable foes. They 
very naturally replied that they would disarm when Turkey 
had disarmed, when Montenegro had obtained the terms 
settled by the European Conference, and when Turkey 
had commenced the reforms demanded by the English 
Plenipotentiary. Lord Derby declares this insufficient, 
and his especial supporters in the Press, the newspapers 
which profess from day to day to know everything, 
but which, during the Conference, knew absolutely nothing, 
accentuate his refusal by hinting that it is due to a well- 
founded belief that Russia is treacherous beyond example. 
There is, therefore, every probability that the negotiations 
will come to nothing, and that Lord Derby’s feeble diplomacy 
will end in leaving Russia and Turkey face to face, with Russia 
exasperated by totally needless and indeed wilful insults, with 
Turkey maddened by excitement, and by the certainty that the 
British Government cares nothing about Christians—though 
it is most vigorous in pressing the cause of the Jews upon 
Roumania and Servia—and Europe in such an attitude of 
mind that self-respecting Russians think any consequence pre- 
ferable to continued acquiescence in their present position, 
that of a nation whose policy depends upon the fluctuations of 
Lord Derby’s mind. That is the splendid result of six weeks 
of “able” and “determined” and “ far-seeing” diplomacy, 
diplomacy which has taken into consideration everything ex- 
cept the desires of nations, civilisation, history, and God. 
There are still five weeks of bad weather to get through, 
and so, we suppose, there will be plenty more writing, and a 
good many more chances for the shrewd speculators on the 
European Bourses; but, meanwhile, a new and unknown 
factor has entered into the situation, The Pashas have got 
together what they are pleased to call a Parliament, the 
Sultan’s Secretary has read to it a speech nearly as full of 
promises as the grand decree in which Abdul Medjid promised 
equal rights to all classes of his subjects, and in a few days 
the new Assembly will be in working order. No one knows 
or even guesses what it will do. That it will represent the 
people is impossible, for it is entirely composed of the 
dominant caste, which the people desire to shake off, and the 
few Christians and Jews upon whose aid the caste thinks,—and 
till the hour comes, rightly thinks—it can implicitly rely. 
That it should reform Turkey is impossible, for it can make 


no laws better than those under which Bulgarians and Bosnians 
and Macedonians are being killed and tortured, and can fing 
no instruments to execute them except those who set exist 
laws aside. That it should control finance is impossible, for 
there is no finance to control, all means being absorbed jy 
remittances to the army, in the expenditure of the P 
and in huge purchases of war material, especially arms for 
Bashi-Bazouks, in America. But it will probably do somethi 
and the something will be to accrete to itself the regard of 
all those who are discontented with the present position of 
affairs. They are numerous in Constantinople. The fanatics 
are angry at what they deem the injurious peace with Servia, 
the soldiers are tired of the maladministration of the supply 
departments, and all classes are weary of the distress caused 
by the fall in the value of the assignats now used as curreney, 
The posting of placards is a dangerous symptom in a capita} 
like Constantinople, and we should not be surprised to see the 
new Council become the nucleus of an agitation which mugt 
either be repressed by violence, or terminated by a “ spirited 
foreign policy,”—a declaration of war. It is useless or gil} 
ever to predict that any definite thing will happen in the East, 
but with a feeble Sultan, an excited populace, a soldiery 
paid in falling assignats, a body of administrators at their 
wits’ end for money, and a “Parliament” with indefinite 
powers, no experience, and no leaders, all the materials of a 
catastrophe are accumulated together in the capital, where, 
and where alone in Turkey, an explosion is always serious, 
Tension of the kind reported from Constantinople is never 
borne long, and the swiftest and most certain method of tem- 
porary escape is war. 





THE STOCK-EXCHANGE COMMISSION. 


E do not exactly see why the Government disliked the 

idea of appointing a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the management of the Stock Exchange so much. They sub- 
mitted to the appointment, but they submitted only to the 
force majeure of a probable defeat. It is quite true that both 
the mover and seconder of the address entertain, or at all 
events express, hopes from the Royal Commission which must 
prove to be quite illusory. “Time bargains,” which Mr. 
Yorke denounces, cannot be stopped, as we have repeatedly 
shown, without interfering with the most ordinary operations 
of trade, and destroying the principal facility for the rapid 
transfer of Securities. ‘“ Dealing ” as now understood could not 
continue to exist without time bargains, and every owner of 
Stocks who wanted to sell them would have to hunt for a buyer 
as he now does if he wants to sell a house. Any difficulty of 
that kind would lower the value of all Stocks in the kingdom, 
and indefinitely increase bankers’ difficulties in making 
advances upon their deposit. Nor could any conceivable kind 
of legislation secure Sir Charles Russell’s object, which is appar 
ently to prevent simpletons from being simple. No law can pre 
vent a seller of rotten loans from giving a broker an extrava- 
gant commission for getting rid of them, unless the Legislature 
is prepared to punish the extra payment of agents of all kinds 
whatsoever,—the land agents, for example, who are told by 
their employers that if they can sell at once they shall have 
all above a certain price. Nor do we believe that the Stock 
Exchange can absolutely assure itself of the bona fides of every 
speculation which is offered for registration on its list. The 
Committee may know very well that Honduras or Paraguay 
cannot pay the interest their representatives promise, oF 
may even suspect that such States never intend to pay, but 
how can they tell that an American railway is insolvent, or 
that a Bank just turned into a Company has sustained a fatal 
loss of business, or that a new lead-mine, though it contains 
lead, has also a dangerous liability to be flooded with sea» 
water? No proof can be devised which would assure them 
that the promoters of a new Company for making gunpowder 
out of salt were absolutely convinced that their discovery was 
a working, and, moreover, a pecuniary success. If the Com- 
mittee rejected every speculation in which they would not 
invest money themselves, they would reject vundertak- 
ings of high industrial value—for example, all speculative 
mines—and would see in a week the formation of av 
outer Ex very much worse regulated than their 
own, which would become, by natural attraction, . the 
centre of all swindling. It is folly to hope that specula- 
tion can be put down without trade being put down with 
it, or that a sharp line can be drawn between speculation and 





gambling, or that silly people can be prevented from makiag 
bad bargains on the advice of interested third parties, Sit 
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Stafford Northcote put that part of his objection admirably, 
when he said that the Press, with its advertisements of pro- 
s and the like,—and he might have added, with its 
City articles and leaders on Turkish, Egyptian, and Argentine 
finance—might equally be made use of as machinery for 
gambling. Nor do we see much in the argument that swindlers 
will be frightened by mere inquiry. It takes a good deal to 
frighten that class of men. Sir Charles Russell told a capital 
story about the Skye terrier and the fleas, but it will produce 
upon Change, we suspect, a great deal more amusement than 
conviction :—“ He remembered a case in point which came 
ander his notice at Windsor. One day he saw her Majesty’s 
eoachman strongly rubbing a Skye terrier the wrong way, and 
asked why he did so. ‘ Oh,’ said the coachman, ‘ it’s for the fleas. 
‘But that won’t kill the fleas,’ was his rejoinder. ‘ No,’ re- 
plied the coachman, ‘ it don’t kill them, but it frightens them 
amazingly.’” The House, of course, enjoyed the joke, but it 
forgot that the terrier’s fleas are not paid to stay there, and 
the fleas of the Stock Exchange unfortunately are. 
Nevertheless, though we do not expect the abolition of 
foolish speculation from the labours of the Royal Commission, 
we do expect some good, possibly much good, from its appoint- 
ment. Knowledge, to begin with, always benefits the public, 
and a knowledge of what a quotation on Change exactly 
means and how it is procured will benefit nine-tenths of man- 
kind with money to invest. There can be no doubt that the 
London Stock Exchange is one of the most important corpora- 
tions in the world, that it regulates an enormous:mass of trans- 
actions in 1,300 kinds of Securities, supposed to be worth, Sir 
E. Watkin says, in the aggregate, at least five thousand millions 
sterling ; that its rules affect the fortune of every man in the 
kingdom possessed of personalty. To say that such a corpora- 
tion is a private body is the merest nonsense. It is no more a 
private body than the Bankers of England, who are ruled, and 
controlled, and hampered at every turn by positive law, are a 
private body. If it is fair to prevent by law Messrs. Rothschild 
from issuing notes payable to bearer, an enactment directly 
contrary to laissez-faire economics, it is fair to prevent the 
Stock-Exchange Committee from sanctioning or refusing to 
sanction particular methods of transacting business, and the 
argument from interference falls to the ground. Parliament 
interferes with private business every day in the name of the 
welfare of the community, and the propriety of any individual 
interference must be settled by itself, upon the fullest informa- 
tion it is able to obtain. In this case, Mr, Yorke only asks that 
it shall obtain full information in the usual way, and a primd 
facie case for obtaining it can certainly be made out. For 
example, it is by no means clear, after some recent judgments, 
that the rules of the Stock Exchange in cases of failure do not 
conflict with the positive law of the country; whether the 
managers ought not, as disciplinarians, to make default a 
reason for permanent exclusion, and, as law-abiding men, 
to allow every defaulter to be made a bankrupt, if his 
creditors choose, instead of insisting that everything shall be 
settled out of Court. That proviso might be a serious check 
on a number of speculating members, and though the Stock 
Exchange dissents, still its reasons for dissenting ought to 
be authoritatively stated and discussed. At present, as the 
outer world imagines, the penalties on a defaulter are in one way 
far too light, and in another way confound the unfortunate too 
completely with the guilty. A speculator who almost by 
accident over-trades—who, for example, is ruined by an unex- 
pected decree from the Sultan—and a speculator who has been 
deliberately playing the game of “ Heads I win, tails you lose,” 
are treated in precisely the same way, both being allowed to 
depart, ruined, it may be, but with no legal evidence of their 
ruin cognisable by all the world. That cannot be wise, and 
that alone would justify Parliamentary inquiry. Then there 
is the whole question of the responsibilities of Brokers to the 
public, to the dealers, and to each other, which is really a 
division of the law of contracts, which is materially affected by 
Stock-Exchange rules, and may be found to need rearrange- 
ments such as the Legislature alone can sanction. Then 
there is the whole question of the securities taken from 
members of the House. They are certainly insufficient, 
and we do not see why it should be considered that 
a Legislature which licenses every auctioneer in the 
country, and passes laws specially binding on his trade, 
is bound to abstain from insisting that traffickers in Bonds 
thould be responsible and respectable persons. At all events, 
the recommendation of a Royal Commission that members of 
the Stock Exchange should give better security for their 


great weight both on opinion and on the managers of the 
House, who, to do them justice, are getting tired of the in- 
trusion of mere adventurers. And finally, there is the greatest 
question of all, whether the rules of the Exchange, influencing 
as they do the fortunes of so vast a number of persons, should 
be subjected to the same kind of control as the bye-laws of a 
Railway Company now are. It is true the Stock Exchange 
is not, like a Railway, a monopoly constituted by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and therefore obliged to surrender a portion of its 
freedom, as it were, in payment ; but then it is a monopoly 
which has arisen, which is of vast influence and importance, 
and which, therefore, it may be as much the duty of the State to 
watch as it is its duty to watch any other powerful combination. 
Precedents for such watchfulness exist in abundance on the 
Continent, and although the Continental practice is foreign to 
our ideas and may be bad in itself, still a thorough investiga- 
tion of the existing lawlessness can only be beneficial, and will 
greatly strengthen the hands of the stricter party within “the 
House” itself. It is they who must ultimately work a reform, 
and their influence will certainly not be diminished if the 
Royal Commission should end in a Report that they, and not 
their adversaries, are substantially in the right. Sir Stafford 
Northcote was therefore wise in his unexpected surrender, and 
we rather wonder that he did not surrender with a little better 


grace. 





THE POPE’S ADVANTAGE. 

HE English Press is still childishly afraid of saying 
anything that appears to favour a Catholic cause, how- 

ever clear may be the justice of that cause. Miss Harriet 
Martineau tells of two occasigns on which tales of hers were 
peremptorily refused solely on the ground that she had taken 
occasion to draw attention to the virtues of Roman Catholics, 
and she declares that the late Mr. Dickens avowed to her his 
intention never to allow anything, however true, that could 
benefit the reputation of the Roman Catholics to appear in 
his journal. We must say we should have supposed that to 
be the policy not only of a past age, but of a blundering 
editor, unless, indeed, the journal in which such a policy was 
adopted had circulated chiefly amongst the ignorant and 
vulgar. Englishmen of any culture understand by this time, 
we hope, that the duty of according equal terms to good per- 
sons of all religions cannot really be held or practised as a 
duty at all unless you are prepared to practise it in the 
case of those who would not accept that duty for them- 
selves and who would not apply it to our case. If a 
principle is good only for the case of those who accept 
it, it is not good at all, for nobody can really accept it 
who does not feel it binding on him when he comes to deal 
with those who are not of his own way of thought. Now, the 
Pope’s Allocutions are generally very irritable and feeble pro- 
ductions, but in the Allocution of March 12 even his style 
indicates that he has at last got something to say which those 
who do not accept his authority are, as reasonable beings, 
bound to attend to. And accordingly there is much less of 
that fretfulness which marks the latent impression that no 
one who does not agree with the Pope already, is at all the 
more likely to agree with him for anything that the Allocution 
says. We will not say, indeed, that the new Allocution is a 
statesmanlike document. But unquestionably it has more of 
the solid basis of fact and argument than any we remember 
for many years back. And yet he gets no credit for this from 
the English Press. Nevertheless, the reason of his better and 
more reticent style is obvious. If the Italian Bill on 
Clerical Abuses is to pass, in anything like its original form, 
it is quite clear that Cavour’s theory of a “ Free Church in a 
Free State ” would have been completely abandoned by Italy, 
and that there would be the gravest justice in the Pope’s 
complaint that the liberty of the Church is a fiction, and 
the usurpation of the State a fact. On February 10 last, 
the Saturday Review, which is, of course, quite above the 
vulgar fear of being thought to favour Roman Catholicism, 
contained a very interesting paper on the provisions of this 
strange outburst of persecuting scepticism in Italy ; and proved 
conclusively that the measure was in many respects worse, and 
certainly supported by a much more indecent demonstration of 
atheistic passion, than the Falck Laws in Germany. Thus 
the first article of this absurd and intolerant Bill provides that 
“the minister of religion who abuses his office, so as to 
offend against the institutions or laws of the State, and per- 
turb the public conscience or the peace of families, shall be 
liable to imprisonment for a term ranging from four months 





solvency, as we believe the members of Lloyd’s do, would have 





to two years, with a fine which may extend to 1,000 lire 
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(£40).” Of course, under that clause John the Baptist would 
have been fined £40 and suffered the same imprisonment as 
he actually suffered at Herod’s hands, though no doubt he would 
not have been liable to the arbitrary capital punishment which 
he actually endured. Indeed, any one of our High-Church 
clergymen preaching that to marry a divorced man or woman, 
though lawful under English law, is contrary to the law of 
Christ, or any Dissenting minister declaring that the tolera- 
tion of the State Church is a wickedness which must be visited 
in @ divine judgment upon the nation, would be punishable 
under this clause with fine and imprisonment. The former 
could easily be shown to have disturbed “the peace of 
families,” and the latter to have disturbed “the public con- 
science.” Indeed, what ministers of any kind are useful for, 
if they are not at times to disturb both the public conscience 
and the peace of families, we cannot imagine. What have 
been all the efforts to rouse the public feeling of England 
against the Turkish policy of Lord Beaconsfield, except efforts 
to disturb “the public conscience?” What can any sort 
of attack on the moral apathy to evil, whether in domestic 
or in national morals, be, except an assault on the private or 
public conscience, as the case may be? It is clear that 
a clause so vague as this can be meant for no purpose 
on earth except to put a powerful weapon against ministers 
of religion into the hands of an unscrupulous Adminis- 
tration, to be used by them as the opportunity of the moment 
may suggest. The second clause of the Bill is even more explicit 
in the same sense, and is intended absolutely to paralyse the 
pulpit. ‘Any cleric who, in the exercise of his office, by dis- 
courses spoken or read in public assembly, or by writings other- 
wise published, expressly censures, or by any public action 
outrages, the institutions or laws of the State, a Royal decree, 
or any other act of public authority, shall be liable to three 
months’ imprisonment.” Why, half the politicians of England, 
probably more than half, could be imprisoned for three months 
under such 4 provision as that, if they were but ‘clerics.’ What 
Tory gentleman is there who has not on platforms dozens of times 
since it was disestablished, denounced the Disestablishment of 
the Irish Church as a gross iniquity? What Nonconformist has 
not inveighed in unmeasured terms against the gross injustice 
of the Establishment and the Education Act? Even in Italy no 
such provision would be permitted for a moment against any 
class but the clergy, One of the very men who supported this 
measure declared in support of it, in Parliament, that “ all 


religions are incompatible with modern civilisation,” a saying, 


certainly tending to disturb greatly both the “ public conscience 
and. the “peace of families ;” but the purpose of this monstrous 
measure evidently is to take away their moral liberty and 
power from priests, and from no other class in Italian society 
at all. We cannot say we wonder that with this measure, 
although not as yet passed by the Senate, before him, the Pope 
seized ‘the opportunity to declare to the world that the Italian 
Radicals are conspiring against the liberty of the Church, and 
intending to keep him and his clergy in the strictest moral 
fétters, and to subject them, if they do their duty, to. all sorts 
of petty persecutions. What the Pope says of this proposal is 
certainly not at.all too strong :—* So soon as this law can be 
sanctioned and promulgated, a lay tribunal must judge if and 
how @ priest, in the administration of the Sacraments, disturbs 
the conscience of the faithful and the peace of families, and 
the word of the bishops and of priests shall remain 
shackled and smothered; and not less shall be that of the 
Viear of Jesus Christ, who, although he may be personally 
called irresponsible for reasons of policy, shall nevertheless be 
punished in the persons of his accomplices; as a Minister had 
no hesitation in declaring in public Parliament, when alluding 
to our person, he stated that it was neither a novelty nor an 
anomaly in penal legislation to punish accomplices when the 
principal author was beyond reach.” Indeed, there is, or was, 
a special clause in the Bill authorising the punishment of 
priests for publishing or distributing documents “ directed to 
provoke disobedience to the laws of the State, from what- 
aver ecclesiastical authority and whatever place they may 
emanate,” 

When, then, the Pope makes his appeal to Europe as against a 
“ usurping” Government which is about to break all the engage- 
ments on the faith of which it got possession of Rome, he 
has really a much stronger case than any one who has not 
watched the proceedings of the present Italian Parliament 
would have supposed. If the Clerical Abuses Bill were to 
beeome law, Cayour’s policy would be thrown to the winds, 
and there would even be a fair excuse—we do not say a 
justifieation—for any Catholic Government which proposed 





to interfere in Italy for the purpose of ing the 
Roman Church from its state of vassalage. But what 
is far worse even than the excuse for European inter. 
vention which such a policy would furnish, is the proof it 
would give that the party of liberty is not sincerely di 

to favour liberty at all, except it be liberty to think and do 
as sceptics approve, Cavour’s last words, “I will have no atatg 
of siege,—any one can govern in a state of siege,” are even 
more applicable to the subject of moral and intellectual con. 
straint, than to constraint placed on physical violence, 
party,—whether it be that of Rome, or that of the Atheistic 
enemies of Rome,—who say they cannot tolerate the liberty toag. 
sail what they approve, really surrender the only conceivable prins 
ciple under which truth can be arrived at. And we need not poj 
out that it is infinitely worse, and more illogical, for those who 
eagerly proclaim human fallibility, to take such a course, than 
for those who assume that they have access to the sources of ins 
fallible truth. The Pope has thus gained a real advantage againgt 
the nominal friends of liberty, but it is through the default of 
these nominal and very untrue friends of liberty. If the Italiang 
wish to deprive his Allocution of its force, let them, as quick) 
as may be, defeat the Clerical Abuses Bill, do all in thef- 
power to give real freedom to the Church, and trust to the 
power of truth, and the power of discussion, and the power of 
experience, to make good the cause of a religion more reason. 
able and nobler than either the fierce Italian Atheism, on the 
one hand, or the bitter Italian Romanism, on the other, 





THE NEW DANGER TO NAVAL POWERS, 


ORD CHARLES BERESFORD’S interesting speech of 
Monday on the use of Torpedoes, coming as it does s9 

soon after those remarkable achievements of the French torpedo 
the ‘ Thorneycroft,’ of which we gave some account last week, 
raises anxious thoughts as to the future of great Naval 
Powers. When you can manufacture a little grey boat, 
hardly showing at all on the surface of the sea in 
the twilight, yet containing, below the water, room for 
an officer and two men, who work the engines so as to 
direet her at a pace of nearly twenty miles an hour against 
great ships which could not possibly steam such a pace, even 
if theie look-out had seen her and knew what she meant, and 
who then blow up their mighty antagonists, without suffering 
anything beyond a giddy spin in the water for them 
selves, you will certainly have the risks and chances 
of naval warfare so terribly exaggerated, that two very bad 
results may accrue ;—in the first place, you may find that 
success is by no means proportioned to either the energy 
or the capital sunk in the Navy;—#in the next 
place, you may find a perfectly new sense of excite 
ment, and even of panic, entering into naval war. For 
the new uncertainty and the new risk are not even fairly repre- 
sented by the achievements of a little craft like the ‘ Thorney- 
croft,’ which does at least show something on the surface of 
the water,—a something which might therefore be discerned 
by sufficient care, even on dark nights with the help of the 
electric light, and accounted for by a well-directed shot or 
two, before it got into any dangerous proximity with the 
vessel. Lord les Beresford has shown us that you may 
launch, out of a sort of frame, from the deck of a vessel, 
torpedo which will sink to any depth in the water that it 
may be thought best to decide upon, from one foot to thirty 
feet, and then move on at a rate of twenty knots an hour 
for full a thousand yards,—more than half a mile,—to- 
wards the ship for which she is designed, and on contact 
knock a hole in her bottom of an area.of seventy square feet, 
say, for instance, to give distinctness to the conception, a hole of 
eight feet one way, and nine feet the other way. Suchahole, 
according to Lord Charles Beresford, would send any known . 4 
however constructed, to the bottom,—an assertion which Mr. 
Ward Hunt disputes, maintaining that, in the ships of cellular 
construction, as such a hole would not necessarily let water into 
more than one or two compartments, the ship might continue to 
float. After our experience with the ‘ Vanguard,’ however, this 
hope must be far from sanguine. And it is quite certain 
that with the appliances for driving this frightful submarine 
missile into the water from the deck of a ship, after which it re« 
mains invisible till it strikes its victim, this Whitehead torpedo 
will more than double the alarm caused by the ‘ Thorneyeroft’ 
torpedo. Of course, the latter is the best adapted for pursuing 4 
ship in motion, for any change of direction on the part of the 
ship aimed.at would be fatal to the submarine torpedo, which 
cannot change the course on which it is set going; whereas 
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he “Thorneycroft,’ being manned, can alter its course like any | England, who is great for offence only through her Navy. 
other vessel. But for ships at anchor, or even though in Experience may show that both these dangers are compara 
motion, so near that the danger of their changing their course tively chimerical, but at present, we should be disposed to esti- 
before they are overtaken is very small, the Whitehead mate them as very serious, and as needing the whole resources 
o is indefinitely more dangerous than the other, of our Naval Authorities to measure and to meet. 
since it can be launched half a mile off, and is then en- 
tirely invisible till it does its destructive work. Now, 
what we very reasonably fear from these terrible inven-| PRINCE BISMARCK ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
tions is, as we have said, two great dangers. First, they MINISTRIES. 
‘may make Naval operations sc incalculable,—so extremely GREAT part of Prince Bismarck’s speech on the Official 
fluctuating and capricious,—ir ir results, that except for | Organisation of the German Empire deals with matters 
the purposes of the defence of . coasts, the power of navies | which have no interest for, and indeed, are scarcely intelligible 
may almost disappear. Next, en that does not happen, to,an English reader. But Prince Bismarck seldom speaks at any 
these terrible inventions may create naval panics. Let ussaya length without saying things by the way which throw light upon 
word on each danger oe his character and policy, and so have a real importance for every 
It is obvious enough that one of the most essential one. In this instance, he was more than usually discursive, and 
elements of power is the ability to secure absolutely a | many who care nothing about the mutual relations of the German 
given effect, by the habitual expenditure of the requisite ‘and Prussian Ministries will find their acquaintance with the 
energy and wealth. Anything that turns war of any kind great Chancellor increased by reading what he has to wy on 
into gambling, and especially into very risky gambling, has | the subject. If Prince Bismarck’s receipt for ma og a 
a clear tendency to prevent the investment of energy and | working Constitution could be trusted to produce the: e re- 
wealth in operations which ma~ prove quite fruitless. The sults in other hands, politicians might profit by the «. trast 
‘Thorneycroft,’ we are told, cost just one-twentieth part of | he draws between the Frankfort Parliament of 1848 and the 
the value of a first-rate ship-of-war. We do not know how | procedure which has ultimately built up the Empire. At 
much the cigar-like Whitehead torpedo described by Lord | Frankfort, the Prince says, every one had made up his 
Charles Beresford may have cost, but in all probability much | mind how things ought to be, but each man left to 
less than the ‘ Thorneycroft.’ Here, then, are inventions of his neighbour the consideration how they were to be 
very little cost, and quite within the means of the poorest | made what they ought to be. The true German states- 
countries, which may have the effect of rendering useless man is not ashamed to be continually learning how to improve 
ships and engines of the most costly kind, which only a great | the Constitution. This same disposition to value ends in pro- 
naval nation could produce. Supposing no effective mode | portion to their capacity of being attained may be observed in 
of guarding against the new dangers can be devised,| Prince Bismarck’s foreign policy as well as in his action at home. 
—and certainly Lord Charles Beresford did not suggest It is the explanation of his preference for keeping many irons 
any which looks very hopeful,—will not the effect be in the fire at the same time, and of the difference which is 
just what the effect of constant earthquakes in earth- | sometimes apparent between the policy that he seems to favour 
quake-haunted countries is, to prevent any costly con- and the policy that he actually pursues. He has an accurate 
struction the result of which is so likely to vanish in a appreciation of the value of second-bests in politics, and he is 
night without leaving any considerable fraction of its well aware that the second-best need not belong, indeed, most 
utility behind? Of course, only a considerable naval war | often does not belong, to the same order of things as the 
can show us how the new instruments will really work, but absolute-best. Prince Bismarck does not profess to think the 
as far as we can see, they threaten us with a danger German Oonstitution perfect. But he sees the superiority 
which may render the construction of a mighty iron- lof an imperfect Constitution which can be kept in 
plated ship, worth hundreds of thousands of pounds, a mere working order over a more perfect one which is 
folly, since it may make such ships things as ephemeral | continually getting into ctnfusion. He recalls the time 
as butterflies, and as little fitted to defend themselves. Neverthe- | when he was urged to allow Baden to annex her- 
less, even if the end of it were to banish these great miracles | self to Prussia. When he refused to do this, there were 
of art and enterprise from the Navies of the world, it might some who thought that his decision argued a culpable indif- 
still be said that money and pluck would tell as much ference to the growth of German unity. But he can now point 
as before, since for every Naval leviathan we had | to a restored German Empire, and ask whether Bavaria would 
dispensed with, a rich and enterprising Power like Eng-| have been equally willing to join Prussia in 1870 if Prussia 
land might produce fifty of these naval hornets, whose buzz| had annexed Baden in 1866. In the same way, he is called upon 
and whose sting might be heard and felt on every ocean and | from time to time to lessen the influence of the several Govern- 
every shore, And that might be true, but then comes our | ments in the Federal Council, and to create a strong Imperial 
second point, that the effect of these inventions may be a, Ministry, which shall be responsible to the Imperial Parliament. 
great liability to naval panics. Very likely, he says, it might be a better thing in itself. But 
It is obviously « very different thing indeed to be prepared | then Germany has got a Constitution, and it does not do to be 
for danger, when everybody knows what it is and whence it) always tinkering forms of government. The German nation 
comes, and the esprit de corps of those who have to meet it is too much dispose ‘> try new experiments. It resembles a 
strengthens them in the duty of confronting it, and to be pre-| farmer who chane»- |\is method of farming every year, and 
pared for a blow which may send all whom it strikes at any | would do very n better if he stuck even to an inferior 
moment into the other world, without a warning or|mode. There fourteen votes in the Federal Council 
the shadow of a warning, at a moment, it may be, when all | which may be counted on to oppose any novelty, and which 
seems bright and hopeful. The difference is shown by the may therefore be counted on to oppose this particular novelty. 
demoralisation 1o which the best soldiers are subject who What is the good of making proposals which are certain to 
fancy that they are treading on mined ground, and by the de- | be rejected, and which are not always forgotten when they 
moralisation which comes upon populations subject to shocks have been rejected? The several States of the Empire have 
of earthquake, where the terror is always said to be certain rights guaranteed to them by the Constitution, and it 
enhanced rather than diminished by repetitions. We should | would be very bad policy to give these States the power of 
greatly fear that if in any naval war a considerable suc-| saying that Prussia is trying to deprive them of their rights. 
cession of disappearances due to blows from a submarine | And what, after all, would be the object of thus alarming and 
torpedo were to occur, we might find the crews of our ships-| irritating them # To make the Imperial Ministers responsible 
of-war becoming quite unmanageable, and declining to serve | to the Imperial Parliament. This is precisely the kind of 
under conditions which condemned them to so sudden| answer which excites Prince Bismarck’s contempt. He is 
and mysterious a death from an unseen foe. Mystery | never in the least impressed by mere phrases, and “ M 
and suspense add enormously to all sorte of terrors, | responsibility ” is, in his opinion, a phrase, and nothing more. 
and a considerable number of successes in destroying! A Minister, he says, who can be displaced by a Parliamentary 
well-manned English ships-of-war would, in our opinion, majority has no real responsibility. If his fellow-citizens are 
be extremely likely to render it all but impossible to find | of opinion that he has blundered in the conduct of affairs, the 
adequate crews for a great navy. Of course, this would Minister goes about his business, just as, if a master dislikes 
not act thus upon Englishmen, without acting in as great, the way in which his servant does his work, he dismisses him. 
or it may be, a greater degree, on the sailors and engineers | Only in the latter case there is no fine talk about responsibility. 
of other nations. But then any sudden blow to all naval|'The employer only says that a particular man does not sult 
Power would be a very heavy blow to the relative power of him, and that he had better look for another place. 

















‘were in force in England, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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All this is marked by such strong practical sense, that it seems | to vote for the scheme, It is therefore with no surprise that 
scarcely the utterance of the statesman who has enacted the | we find the House of Commons on Wednesday discussing fixi 
May laws. If it had suited Prince Bismarck to denounce his own | of tenure for Ireland, and with much pleasure that we see the 
ecclesiastical legislation, what an excellent case he would have | debate ranging round that principle, to the disregard of minor 
made out against it. How he would have pointed to the | details. The words of Mr. Butt’s Bill do not signify. Hig 
English Constitution, and praised the English capacity for | adversaries all alleged, his friends, such, for instance, as Mr, 
attaining what is attainable, and avoiding what is dangerous. | Courtney, all admitted, and he himself did not deny, that the 
The relations between Church and State in Prussia, he would | true object of his Bill is explained in Part IIL, and is per- 
have said, are not perfect ; but what profit is there in provoking | petuity of tenure, or to use a more accurate form of words, 
an intense and persistent opposition, merely to enable the State | fixity of occupancy, subject to payment of rent according to valuas 
to say that it has not given the least countenance to eccle- | tions modified every twenty-one years. That is a definite anda 
siastical pretensions? When secular affairs are under discus- | broad proposal, and it was treated as such, and argued out in 
sion, Prince Bismarck can see as clearly as any one that he a fashion very different from that to which we are accustomed 
who brings too much presumption to the conduct of affairs is | in Irish debates. Of course the Irish friends of the Bill told 
in danger of meeting with rocks and pitfalls, from which he | melancholy stories of the misery caused by evictions—misery 
may have the utmost difficulty in extricating himself. It will | probably equalled in England by evictions from houses under 
long remain one of the most curious problems in contemporary | the law of distraint—for Irishmen are only just beginning to 
history why Prince Bismarck departed so entirely as regards | recognise that plaintiveness lends no force to reasoning, and 
Church matters from the cautious and tentative policy which only diminishes the readiness of Englishmen to do justice. And 
has stood him in so much stead in secular matters. also, of course, some of the opponents of the Bill, especially 
One suggestion thrown out in the course of Prince Bismarck’s | Mr. Plunket. drew splendid pictures of the good which can be 
speech is interesting, because though it refers, in the first in-| effected by landlords who sacrifice all their rents to the happi- 
stance, to Prussia, it is equally applicable, if it is applicable | ness of their people, for Irishmen still cannot rid themselves of 
at all, to other countries. “TI consider,” he says, “that the | the feeling that to show that a man uses power nobly is to show 
Prussian Finance Ministry ought to be divided into two | that he ought to have it,—that the Man of Ross has, by the laws 
divisions, the finance department and the taxation depart- | of nature, a right to take all the powers he, in his benevolence, 
Re The Minister of Taxation ought not to be | thinks good. There was, too, here and there a repetition of the 
the Finance Minister too.” The reason assigned for this | ridiculous old assumption that only a landlord or a tenant can 
separation is that the functions of the two Ministers are | have a right to argue about tenure, but the assumption was 
distinct, and even antagonistic. In finance, the thing to be| met this time by an indignant repartee from Mr. Sullivan, 
thought of is the Exchequer, and how it is to be filled. In| which, we hope, disposes of it for ever. “He and other Irish 
taxation, the thing to be thought of is the trade and com-| Members had been taunted on a previous occasion with not 
merce which are the sources of taxation, and how these are to | being landowners. It was true. He did not own so much land 
be maintained and increased. Thus, supposing that this system | as would sod a lark. But when the noble Ashley advocated 
the cause of the factory-hands, was he put to shame because 
he did not own a single spindle? When Wilberforce pleaded 











would, as now, have to receive the Estimates from the Depart- 
ments, and to consider whether the revenue of the year would be | for the slave, was he asked by a Jamaica planter whether he 
sufficient to meet them. If there was a deficit, he would have | owned a single pound of human flesh? The Irish Members 
to go to the Minister of Taxation with a demand for more | had a broader and a deeper stake in the country than those who 
money, “Iam short,” he would say, “by a million, and it is for | owned thousands of acres on which they never set foot.” And 
you to consider how this million can best be raised.” It is not | of course there was the usual nonsense on one side about ab- 
very clear what Prince Bismarck imagines would be the /sentee landlords, as if the Ecclesiastical Commission, Guy's 
benefit of this division between two Ministers of the work | Hospital, and the City Corporation were not among the best 
which is now done by one. The reason he assigns is that the | landlords in the world; and on the other, the usual rubbish 
Finance Minister will be sure to work for the public treasury | about agitation got up for political purposes, as if tenure 
rather than for the interests of trade and commerce, whereas | questions were the sole questions upon which mankind needed 
the business of the Taxation Minister will be to consider how the | neither mouthpieces nor guides. But the general debate was 
interest of every single trade and profession are affected by this or | as good in tone as, amid the discreditable silence of the political 
that impost. This is a perfectly true description of the objects | chiefs on both sides, could have been expected. It turned on 
of the two processes, and if the Taxation Minister were free to | the two grand points really involvyed,—that is, on the questions 
refuse the demand made on him by the Finance Minister, | whether fixity of occupancy involves confiscation, and whether 
there would be an obvious advantage, from the taxpayer's | the existence of a landlord class is good for Ireland. 
point of view, in having the two offices held by different men.| We may say at once that if we thought fixity of tenure in 
An appeal would lie, in fact, from the Finance Minister to the | Ireland involved confiscation, we should never advocate it. 
Taxation Minister, and if the latter was of opinion that no | The law of property is a human law, and there may be extreme 
more taxes could be imposed without doing harm to some trade | cases in which it is right to violate it, or in which the State’s 
or profession, and thus lessening the trade and commerce of | ultimate right of ownership should be enforced ; but as a rule 
the country, the appeal would be allowed. But assuming that | its violation is theft, and we are unable to believe that any 
the money demanded by the Finance Minister has, under | country is ever seriously advanced by legalising theft. The 
any circumstances, to be provided, the Taxation Minister can | right of Irish landlords to their rent is based on a contract with 
but make the best of a bad business, and we do not see why | the State, sanctioned by a thousand Acts passed by a free Par- 
this should not be equally well done by the Finance | liament, and if the rent is taken away, the moral right to com- 
Minister. It is quite intelligible that the Chancellor of | pensation is nearly irresistible, is, in fact, only to be denied on 
the Exchequer should lose sight of the interests of the|the plea of a social neceesity, which does not exist. But no- 
taxpayer in presence of the imperative necessity of raising | body is proposing to take away anybody’s rents, either now or 
money for the public service. But if the necessity of raising |in future. The object of the proposers of the Bill is to secure 
money is equally imperative on the Taxation Minister, he | rents, to make non-payment the only reason for eviction, to 
will be equally forced to put aside the interests of the tax-| deprive the tenant of every excuse for evasion, to place the 
payer. The only difference will be that, instead of losing | owner of land in the position of the one man who is always 
sight of them, he will have to shut his eyes to them. paid to the moment,—the owner of English Consols, Every 
speaker in the debate agreed that fixity of tenure would 
increase the desire for land, one speaker even basing his resist- 
THE IRISH LAND QUESTION AGAIN. ance to the Bill upon the extent of that desire, which he said 
f iggpeniny ise 7 the long and most interesting discussions | was worth cash to the landlord, and increased desire for a thing 


upon Mr, Gladstone’s Irish Land Law, we maintained that | can in no way lower its price. The laws of political economy 
work even in Ireland, and in this particular matter they work 


with even oppressive force. Agriculture being the one occupation 
in three out of the four Irish provinces, the competition for it 18 
so sharp, that landlords, under the present laws, can take every 
sixpence the land will yield, leaving nothing to the tenant but 
his bare keep, and when he has capital, or can borrow it, 
not always even that. There is no danger of the demand 
for farms ceasing because tenure is more attractive, while there 








the single defect of that law was that it did not go far enough, 
that the true Irish idea of tenure was the Asiatic one,—per- 
petual right of occupancy, subject to a payment to the over- 
lord, and varying with the profits of agriculture,—that the 
chronic agrarian troubles of Ireland would never be cured 
without fixity of occupation, and that the compensation to 
landlords in increased rent-roll, new security, and cordial 
acquiescence in their leadership, would ultimately induce them 
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js a certainty that with every revaluation rents will rise, the 
secure tenant having a new temptation to make the improve- 
ments which send up the value of his holding, and make him, 
even when he can get compensation for his visible outlay— 
and he gets no other—eager to retain it. The landlord will not 
lose sixpence, either now or in future, by fixity, while he will gain 
by all that increase in values which follows from more order, 
more content, and more regularity in the management of the 

+ business of agriculture. He will, in fact, be in the position 
of the landlord in Bengal who just one hundred years ago 
found the land-tax more than he could bear, but now, though 
he has only a quit-rent, finds that quit-rent so risen that the 
tax is scarcely a burden interfering with the selling value of 
his estate. 

Power, no doubt, is confiscated by a Bill establishing fixity 
of tenure, but then all parties admit that power may justly be 
confiscated—Sir Michael Hicks Beach admits that as fully as Mr. 
Gladstone, whose statement he endorsed—and the only ques- 
tion is as to the expediency of the change. Mr. Gladstone 
said once it was inexpedient, because a landlord would be a 
mere fundholder, relieved of duties as well as devoid of 
rights, but then that is the position of every holder 
of a mortgage in the world. Is Society demoralised be- 
cause the rents of the Duke of Hampshire are really paid 
as interest on mortgages to the Equitable Insurance Office, or 
other such great investing Company ¢ What rights or duties has 
the mortgagor, or how is Ireland injured, because 292 indivi- 
duals who own a third of her soil are placed in the position 
of owners of mortgages on it? Sir Michael Hicks-Beach says 
the change is inexpedient, because it will decrease “ the number 
of permanent residents, who are unquestionably the great 
source of civilisation and real improvement in Ireland.” We 
hold it to be expedient, on the contrary, because it will increase 
the number of permanent residents who are wealthy enough 
to help on civilisation, and who are not crippled in every effort 
they make to lead their countrymen by the permanent social 
barrier which a tenure unsuited to the history, the wants, and 
the prejudices of Irishmen has hitherto created. The Irish 
landlords fear for their power over the people if deprived of 
their right of eviction, but dentists might as well fear for 
their “ power” when deprived of their right of tooth-drawing. 
What is the value of power which, when dormant, excites 
nothing but distrust, and when active nothing but hate ? So far 
as it is needed to extract rent, the Bill gives it in full measure, 
but beyond that the power, hated as it is by the people, is to 
the landlords not a beneficent, but a malevolent agent, a 
power which deprives them of all the leadership which with- 
out it they could claim. Influence derived from the power of 
eviction! Why, an evicting landlord is the one man in Ireland 
who never can get himself returned to Parliament, and the most 
dangerous libel which can be circulated about an Irish land- 
owner is that he uses the “ power” of which he is, from traditional 
prejudice, so jealous. A long history of wrong has made the 
Irish tenant regard a landlord, unless so exceptionally friendly 
that, like Mr. Plunket’s specimen, his landlordship yields him 
no pecuniary return, as a potential enemy, as a man to be dis- 
trusted and disregarded, as the last leader he would volun- 
tarily choose in any social or political difficulty, till in the 
most aristocratic country in the world, the heads of 
the ancient and the wealthiest families constantly find 
themselves paralysed by poor, obscure, and occasionally 
rascally adventurers. It is all creed? Stuff! Half the rebel 
heroes of Ireland haye been Protestant, and the leader of the 
popular party, who would defeat any Catholic but evicting candi- 
date he opposed, is a Protestant now. The State has a right to 
confiscate power, but in this especial case it is not power, but 
unpopularity which it will confiscate. There will be no aris- 
tocracy in Ireland, no class wealthy enough to raise the 
standard of living, yet popular enough to furnish political 
leaders to the people, till this power of eviction from caprice 
has been finally abolished. When that happens, we will ask 
Mr. Sullivan, one of the most popular and eloquent men in 
Ireland, whether at the next election he will prefer an eldest 
son or a demagogue for his opponent ? 








THE CHANCES OF PERSONAL INJURY. 
ia a very pleasant little book just published, a biography of the 
marine painter, J. C. Schetky, an artist of whom we are 
ashamed never to have heard before, the author has inserted a 
very quaint and suggestive page. It is a list, drawn up by the 
painter himself while on a visit at Wimpole, Lord Hardwicke’s 








seat in Cambridgeshire, of all the bodily accidents which had ever 
occurred to him, and which were serious enough to be remem- 


bered :— 
“My Bopity AccipDENTs From my Yours, 

‘ Once all but drowned in a muddy pool—swallowed lots of tad- 
poles. 

2. More nearly drowned in a deep river; but went to bathe the same 
afternoon in the sea, but soon ran out again, the cold salt-water not at 
all agreeing with the fresh. 

8. Fell up against a fish-woman in the slippery street and sprained 
my ankle; both down, she scolding, I roaring with pain. Nine weeks 
in bed thereby. 

4, Fell over the head of my horse (both of us down), on my way from 
Inverness to Perth. 

‘ > Fractured my knee-pan by hitting it with my bat instead of the 
6. Run over by a carriage-brake; the wheel across my legs, my hat 
among the horses’ legs, therefore no protection from it. 

7. Upset in a boat at Oxford during a gale. 
= Tumbled over a slack-rope in the dusk, and dislocated my collar- 

ne. 

9. Broke the same collar-bone on board the ‘ Victory.’ Two months 
in bed for that. 

10. Fell over another rope in the dark on board of the ‘ Resolation’ 
ag and hart my knee-pan—the consequence, ‘a kick in my gallop’ 

or life. 

11. Upset in an open carriage, myself under it, and the horse kicking 
all the time. 

12. Run away with in a carriage going to Melton, by which I injured 
a joint of my fore-finger on the left hand, which obstructs my playing 
on the violoncello. 

13. Fractured the small bone of the unfortunate right leg in getting 
on board the ‘ Resolution.’ 

14, Jumped through a window (unadvisedly) at Syston, and suffered 
much from loss of blood and two deep cuts on my head and face.” 


That is, we fancy, an unusually long list, and sets one thinking 
whether there can be any reasons which would explain the 
apparent liability of some men to frequent or annoying personal 
accidents, and even to grave physical injuries, which other men 
seem always to escape. Why is one small boy never safe except 
when closely watched, while another who goes through the same 
life may be trusted never to get hurt? Why did Mr. Schetky suffer 
so much, while another man, for whose truthfulness and memory 
we can vouch, went through an equally numerous and serious list 
of accidents without so much as a scratch ; while a third was nearly 
drowned, attacked by an assassin, and seated in a carriage which 
was dashed to pieces, yet remained also without a wound. 


1. Was in one of the first trains that ran betweon Paisley and 
Glasgow on Sundays, when the engine left the metals, and several 
carriages were partially upset. 

2. When eight years of age, fell off the railway viaduct that runs 
alongside James Street, Paisley. Attended school the next day. 

3. When nine years of age (school being dismissed on account of non- 
arrival of examiners), nearly drowned with two others while at play, 
in consequence of a subsidence of earth letting us into an old cesspool. 
Can’t say what I swallowed on the occasion, but attended examination 
next day. 

4, Fell head-first into the quay at Rothesay, Isle of Bute, at low- 
water, and was taken out of the mud insensible. An emetic put me all 
right. 

5. Was knocked down by a bullock while crossing a street in Paisley 
during the fair, and run over by a gig containing two persons. 

6. Had the heel-part of a ‘bauchle’ cut off by a falling slate while 
crossing the yard. 

7. Fell down (in the dark) a well that had been opened for repairs, 
at Newton-le-Willows. More frightened than hurt. 

8. After reaching manhood, fell headlong from a first-floor window 
13 feet from the ground, my shoulders smashing through two bars of 
wooden framework standing underneath, and so letting my head just 
touch the pavement. Unhurt. 

9. While standing on the woodwork of a cane-bottomed chair to reach 
a shelf, slipped and fell with my chest across the sharp part of the back, 
smashing the chaircompletely. Could not speak for a few minutes, but 
otherwise uninjured. 

10. Head cut open through the falling of a skylight, and had to lie 
down for an hour or two. Four years afterwards took a piece of glass 
about the size and thickness of a lady’s little finger-nail from under the 
skin. 

11. Fell into the Thames at Waterloo pier, and was taken out of the 
water quite exhausted, between the police boat and Temple stairs, 

12. The only “ injuries ” I have received are a scar on the left cheek 
(1 inch long), received while climbing over a split stump fence, out of 
the way ofa bullock ; and a deep scar on the middle finger of the left 
hand, caused by being struck by a piece of slate while smoking in the 
garden. 

Of course the main reason lies upon the surface. People en- 
gaged in dangerous occupations, or occupations which may be 
dangerous, meet with more accidents than people whose business 
or inclination leads them to pass most of their time at home. 
A hunting-man will break his collar-bone oftener than 4 man 
afraid of a horse, and a fisherman will be half-drowned more 
frequently than a tailor. Mr. Schetky, in pursuit of his pro- 
fession, was always getting into positions on shipboard, or on 
ladders, or in boats, in which the habit of a sailor would have 
been beneficial, which habit, nevertheless, his profession did not 
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require him to possess. He was, therefore, necessarily more 
liable to fractures and duckings than an artist whose business is 
to paint faces, or trees, or little children in fancy dresses. Still 
Mr. Schetky did not fracture his knee-pan—a terribly painful and 
very dangerous accident—because he was a marine painter, and 
everybody knows that equal liabilities to accident do not produce 
equal results. It isa matter of everybody’s experience that of 
two hunting-men of equal courage, skill, and persistence in the 
sport, one shall ‘‘ always be breaking his collar-bone,” while 
another never has an accident more serious than the breaking of 
a stirrup-leather or the loss of a new whip. Of two soldiers who 
have gone in the same regiment through the same engagements 
with equal credit, standing under fire almost in the same places, 
one will come home covered with scars, and another without a 
wound to prove that he was ever under a heavy fire. Of 
two men always driving about London, one will have 
his: nerve shaken by every variety of cab or carriage accident, 
while another will say, quite truly, that as far as his personal ex- 
perience is concerned, driving about in crowded streets is a safer 
amusement than sitting on a sofa. Nothing can convince most 
men that anything can happen to a hansom, while nothing 
would persuade a friend of the writer’s that a hansom is not the 
most exceptionally dangerous of locomotive machines, he having 
‘*come to grief” in one of them some seven or eight times, three 
of the accidents, moreover, having been consecutive. The in- 
finite majority of Londoners think no more of one of the casual 
dangers of the streets, the falling of loose tiles, than they think 
of thunderbolts, yet we have not a doubt that among those who 
read these lines there will be one or two who have been not once, 
but repeatedly, in danger or pain from that odd cause. It is not 
merely that there is an average liability to accident in general, but 
that there would seem to be special liability to particular forma of 
accident. It is a fact, though it is also a puzzle, that there are 
men who, in this. single respect, would appear to be pursued by 
a.sort of fate, men to whom, as one of them explained it, ‘the 
off-chance in the way of accident always falls ;” while there are 
others who habitually walk unharmed when everybody else re- 
eeives some injury or discomfort. Indeed, we may go yet 
further with the full accord of at least a portion of our readers. 
We are half-inclined: to. believe, absurd as the belief may seem, 
and indeed, on any theory we can conceive, must be, that there 
are men with an exceptional liability to a partieular kind of acci- 
dent,—soldiers who pass unwounded through sharp campaigns 
and are always liable to trouble in a boat, sailors who never 
break anything except in a carriage, hunting-men whose best 
cause for apprehension, judging from their experience, is the 
necessity for going up and down stairs on a London staircase. 
Of course, in a majority of cases such instances can be explained 
by aninner fear of a particular situation, but that will not account 
for them all,—as, for instance, for the story the writer heard a 
most trustworthy person allege, that he had been exceptionally 
pursued at friends’ houses by alarms of fire. 

Some part of this exemption and liability may, and no doubt 
is; due to mental or physical causes in the unhappy or fortunate 
individual. Very quick eyes are a great protection against acci- 
dent, and so is the habit of attention to outward circumstances, 
and a certain readiness to act quickly which belongs to some men 
as their senses belong to them, and seems independent both of 
courage and brain-power. Street-boys, for example, escape under 
circumstances in which boys more carefully nurtured, and there- 
fore less self-reliant and instinctively vigilant, would not have a 
chance. Caution, too, must be a great preservative, as we see 
from the small number of accidents which happen in the streets 
either to the blind or deaf, or to the old ladies who habitually 
regard crossing a thronged thoroughfare as some men regard a 
long ocean voyage. On the other hand, the habit of abstraction 
undoubtedly tends to produce accidents, perhaps more than any 
other purely mental cause, the abstracted man incurring just as 
much liability as the blind, while he has not the caution which 
their infirmity almost invariably developes. The abstracted man 
is constantly hurt even in the country, and in London, where 
something threatens him every minute, it is almost a miracle that 
he ever comes back from a walk alive. Indeed, he would not, 
but that his fellow-men are more awake than he, and warn him 
of the dangers from drays, open cellars, and huge packages which 
he is too wrapt in thought to see. There are forms of awkward- 
ness, too, which involve a direct increase in the liability to 
accidental injury. The man who ‘cannot use his hands” 
—not from any weakness in them, but from awkwardness— 
is sure in passing through life to hurt himself with tools, or 
burdens, or knives more frequently than the deft man; and 








but that awkwardness becomes conscious, and develops, like 
all other dangers, a quasi-instinctive cautiousness, he would be 
perpetually wounded. Rashness, hastiness, recklessness, great 
courage, unusual timidity, all these involve a somewhat increage@ 
liability to injury, as does also, perhaps, more than any of them, the 
form of slowness which is stigmatised as wnareadiness, and which, 
though it seems to be essentially a mental rather than a physical 
quality, is often as incurable as the shape of the nose or the coloug 
of the hair. An unready man is always in trouble, and 

his trouble in the way of personal injury is a serious one, for itiig 
ineurred in an effort at extrication made with violence just when 
it is too late. 

When every explanation has been offered, however, there re 
mains an element of pure “luck” or “‘chance” about the liability 
to personal injury, which is unexplained by any of the causes that 
we have suggested. The theory of averages as usually applied, 
that is, the theory of average events,—gives us but insufficient 
help. Grant that in acertain number of battles a certain number 
will always be killed, and killed even in a certain way—for e 
the proportion of bullet-wounds to wounds from shells, if both 
are used, seems to vary in accordance with a law—and still the 
permanent escape of one officer and the incessant recurrence of 
wounds to another, equally brave, equally prominent, and occupied 
in exactly the same way, remains to be accounted for. It is 
necessary to believe that there is not only an average of causes of 
‘* accidental” injury, which most men are now prepared to admit, 
but an average of liability or exemption, that is, to use an incor- 
rect phrase, of luck or ill-luck in the persons whom those risks 
will threaten, and therefore, of course, to make up. the average, 
a certain number who are never hit, and probably never would 
be hit in any number of campaigns that a human being could go 
through in a life-time, as well as a certain number who will never 
escape. In other words, under the theory of averages, when 
applied both to. causes and to sufferers, there must be a proportion 
of persons, who are, so to speak, doomed to injuries, and a pro» 
portion who are destined always to escape, and this destiny some- 
times, in a long experience, reveals itself to the sufferer and those 
who observe him. The proposition is, in fact, that the old super- 
stition about lucky and unlueky people had a.basis of truth ; thatif 
the law of averages applies to everything, to people as well as 
occurrences, there must really be lucky or unlucky persons, 
although, from the immense complexity of human affairs, the fact 
can rarely be ascertained with anything like the certainty with 
which we ascertain, for example, the methods of suicide or sudden 
death. The same rule would, of course, apply to occurrences 
other than accidents, to success or failure in gambling, for instance 
—a point on which all gamblers are convinced—antil we at last 
arrived at the conclusion that a certain number of “ favourites and 
victims of Fortune” must and do exist, though they exist under 
the operation of a law and not of mere ‘‘ chance,”—a proposition 
which we commend as a disagreeable thought to anybody who, 
being always unlucky, is also a materialist or believer in immu. 
table law. [f he is right, and law is immutable, he will havea 
nice time of it. 





MISS MARTINEAU’S INTELLECTUAL ACRIMONY. 

O one can read Miss Martineau’s autobiography without 
being struck with the bitterness of the majority of 

her personal judgments. There is hardly a period of her life 
without some mysterious traitor in it. In her youth, it is the 
unnamed person who hinted to her lover that she was already 
engaged. Later on, her mother tramples down her literary hopes 
which, however, are nota bit the worse for the treatment. Then 
her publisher wrongs her. When she goes to America, her fellow- 
passenger, the mysterious Russian, is plotting against.her. At 
Tynemouth, some intrusive person insists on lodging near her of 
whom it is darkly intimated that she was bent upon injuring her, 
apparently by disclosing to her the particulars of the testi- 
monials got up in her favour! Then comes the medical 
conspiracy against her for trusting mesmerism; and next, 
Ambleside, with its ‘mutual quarrelling fierce and wide 
and deep,” shows her its dark side. Soon the fell persecution 
which dissolved “all false relations ” bursts: upon her, on occasion 
of the publication of the letters on ‘‘Man’s Nature and Develop- 
ment.” It is much the same with her judgments on individuals. 
‘There are a few, indeed, to whom she always refers with kind- 
ness. Of Lord and Lady Durham, of Charles Buller, of Mrs. 
Barbauld, of Joanna Baillie, of Mrs. Somerville, of Lord Hough- 
ton, of Douglas Jerrold, of William Lloyd Garrison, and one 
or two other notable persons, she speaks with nothing but kind- 
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ness. But for the most part, she always mingles an amount of 
with the honey in her compliments, more than enough to 
make the mixture very bitter. Thus of Dr. Lant Carpenter, her 
first religious teacher,—of whom, apparently, by her own admis- 
sion, she learned much, both morally and intellectually,—she 
finds the unpleasantest things to say. She is bitter-sweet in 
her criticism on Dean Milman, on Bishop Stanley (of Norwich), 
on Wordsworth, on Miss Mitford, on Miss Sedgwick, on Mrs. 
Marcet, John Stuart Mill, Campbell, Sir E. Landseer, the 
Kembles, Miss Bremer, Miss Bronté, Dickens, Thackeray, 
and others; and she is almost exclusively’ acrimonious in 
ing of William Taylor of Norwich, of Coleridge, of Lord 
Brougham, Lord Melbourne, Lord John Russell, and the Whig 
statesmen in general, of the statesmen of the American Union, 
of Margaret Fuller, and some members of her own family. Yet it is 
obvious that Miss Martineau was not a malicious person, that to 
her dependents, and all who looked up to her, she was thoroughly 
affectionate, and that she often endeavoured, even when speaking 
of those whom she extremely disliked, to record what she knewto 
their credit. She is most lenient where there is nothing like the 
assumption of the power or right to teach her; and most severe 
where there was any such assumption, especially in those who 
came nearest to her, either in the field of her labours, or in 
domestic proximity. She cannot endure any pretension to philoso- 
phy which clashes with her own notions. Her severity in speaking of 
Coleridge as a philosopher, and of Wordsworth as a philosophical 
poet, is extreme. When John Stuart Mill dies, she is so jealous of 
the interpretation which might be put on any subscription of 
hers to his memorial, that she withholds her subscription 
for'the time. Her resentment of the pretensions of the Whigs is 
evidently, in no small degree, a resentment towards political rivals 
who patronised more than they admired her. Evidently Miss 
Martineau was one who could not live at ease without a certain 
space cleared round her own individuality, with which no one 
should venture even to attempt to interfere. Nothing excited 
her acrimony more than any disposition to do so. Thus, when 
Mr. Empson,—her friendly reviewer in the Edinburgh Review, and 
afterwards editor of that Review,—wrote to her to dissuade her 
from touching in her book called ‘Society in America’ the sub- 
ject of the position and rights of women there, she wrote back 
what may be called rather a despatch than a letter, asserting the 
indefeasible right of authors to treat their subject in any way in 
which it best recommended itself to them, and insisting on the 
impropriety of giving authors advice for which they had not asked. 
‘You ought to be aware that no second mind can come into 
the council at all.” ‘‘ The encroachment of mind upon mind should 
be checked in its smallest beginning, for the sake of the young 
and timid, who shrink from asserting their own liberty ” (vol. ii., 
pp. 165-6), and so forth. And when poor Mr. Empson writes back 
withdrawing his suggestion, and making as light of the matter as 
he can, Miss Martineau loftily condemns him for a reply which 
‘shows that he no more discerned the principle of the case after 
reading my letter, than before ;” ‘‘ and in fact,” she adds severely, 
‘if he had been restricted in his habit of advising everybody on 
all occasions, he would have felt his occupation gone.” Evidently 
what most irritated Miss Martineau into intellectual and moral 
acrimony was any attempt, and especially any formidable 
attempt, to interfere with the discretion and judgment 
of her own mind. For our own parts, we are disposed to 
regard the joy with which, according to her statement, she 
threw off the last fetters of theology and the last belief in 
immortality, and welcomed the sweetness of the starlight so soon 
as it no longer spoke to her of any divine authority, as due much 
less to any intellectual recognition of the agreement of her 
new view with facts, than to her satisfaction in thinking that she 
now recognised no revising and criticising power, spiritual or other- 
wise, which had any claim to reverse her personal judgments, or 
to require from her,—here or hereafter,—a change in the prin- 
ciple of her conduct. If agnosticism and annihilation did but 
save her from expecting to have her mind and character re- 
viewed by any Court of Appeal, they conferred on her a benefit 
greater than any of which they deprived her. 
Is this what theologians condemn as “ pride of intellect,” and 
brand as so deep-rooted in man? If it is, we exceedingly 
doubt whether it is half so common as theologians suppose ; and 
even in Miss Martineau’s case, it is obvious that there are excep- 
tions to this irritable dislike of anything like interference with 
the course of her own thought and the discretionary freedom 
of her own action. In relation to the Anti-Slavery cause, 


a humility as remarkable as any teacher short of Ignatius 

Loyola would have required. Again, in relation to philosophy, 

it is clear that she not only sat at Mr. Atkinson's feet, but 

was proud to avow to all the world that she did so. Of the 

first relation of discipleship she tells us :—‘ My relation to Mrs. 

Chapman required my utmost moral care. The discovery of 

her moral power and insight was to me so extraordinary, that while 

I longed to work with and under her, I felt that it must be morally 

perilous to lean on any one mind as I could not but lean on hers. 

Thus far, whenever we had differed (and that had not seldom 

happened), I had found her right, and so deeply and broadly 

right as to make me long to commit myself to her guidance.’ 

We fear that in relation to the literary difference between the 

first two volumes and the third of this book, Miss Martineau 
would hardly think Mrs. Chapman so “‘ deeply and broadly right ” 
as she may have been in her judgments on the anti-slavery 
cause,—though even there, if we may judge by Mrs. Chap- 
man’s excessively narrow, not to say grudging and unfair, 
judgment of Dr. Channing’s character, we suspect Mrs. 
Chapman to fall very far short of that ideal justice with which 
Miss Martineau credits her. Anyhow, it is clear Mrs. Chapman 
was greatly the inferior of Miss Martineau in all the capacities in 
which Miss Martineau was specially strong; and’ the same may 
confidently be asserted of Mr. Atkinson, whom she credits with 
first put her into the paths of right philosophy and led her to the 
true method for discovering truth. And no doubt, it may be said 
that in neither case was there, or could there have been, any 
authority asserted, which Miss Martineau had not first voluntarily 
conferred. She had chosen them, not they her; and the authority 
which vexes the soul is that, and that only, which claims to 
withdraw it from the track on which it is bent, and to lead 
it, against the impulse of an inner tendency, into one less 
congenial to itself. 

Moreover, intellectual acrimony against a claim implies not 
only that that claim is unwelcome, but also that it appeals to 
something, however faint and feeble, in the mind which repudiates 
it, something which renders it difficult to turn to that claim a 
deaf ear, and impossible to ignore it altogether. For such 
acrimony is due to a mixture of profound self-confidence 
with a little residuum of haunting self-distrust, the latter not 
enough to influence the conduct in any degree, but just enough 
to give a certain alarm in the mind of the subject of it, and 
therefore to give a touch of acerbity to the tone in which 
the claim made to exercise influence over the conduct is 
repudiated. We do not doubt that this is in great part the 
reason of the intellectual acrimony of Miss Martineau’s. judgments, 
from that on Dr. Lant Carpenter and some of her own family, to 
that on the Whig Ministry, Lord Macaulay, and John Stuart Mill. 
She did not admit their authority. It interfered with the tenden- 
cies of her own mind. But at the bottom she felt a certain dis- 
comfort in ignoring it, which turned the more intellectual 
antagonism into a source of bitterness. That a woman of 
such bigh courage and such amazing self-confidence should have 
shrunk a little from the course to which that courage and that self- 
confidence prompted her, is perhaps odd, but it is one of those 
small paradoxes which are of the very essence of human nature, 
and which may be paralleled in almost every human being who ever 
breathed. 





= 





PROGRESS OF TRADE WITH CENTRAL ASIA, 
[COMMUNICATED.) 

A paper of considerable interest with this title was read by Sir 
Douglas Forsyth at the Indian Section of the Society of Arts last 
week, and the discussion that followed elicited the opinions of Sir 
George Campbell, Mr. Brian Hodgson, Sir Charles Trevelyan, and 
others, bringing personal knowledge of the Indian frontier to bear 
on the main question involved,—“ Is this trade with Central Asia 
worth striving for?” To this the writer of the paper replies 
emphatically, ‘‘ Yes, it is?” and in justification of ‘this decided 
opinion he observed that,— 

‘We have seen that with all the drawbacks arising from deficient 
means of transport, heavy rates ef carriage, and undue exactions in 
Afghanistan, commerce through that country has doubled within the 
last ten years, and there is now a total yearly trade with the countries 
between India and Russia proper of about four millions sterling, of which 
Manchester goods to the value of about a quarter of a million cross the 
frontier from Kurrachee and the Punjab, and wool to the extent of one 
million is exported from India, the bulk of which comes from across the 
frontier.” 





she declares that her judgment submitted itself almost abso- 
solutely to that of Mrs. Chapman; and she declares this with 


Sir George Campbell seemed to entertain considerable doubt as 
| to the prospective increase, and to question the value of any trade 
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with the border States and central Khanates, beyond the frontiers 
of Nepaul and Afghanistan, or at least to doubt if it were worth 
any considerable effort or risk of political complications. But 
Sir Douglas Forsyth’s arguments in support of continuous and 
vigorous efforts to remove the political barriers, maintained 
chiefly by the Chinese, and seconded, as far as their power 
extends, by the Russians, are such as must carry great weight 
with a country so essentially commercial as England must ever 
be, if its power and wealth are to be maintained. These are 
summed up in his concluding paragraph, where he says :— 

“One of the leading journals has pointed out that the English 
commercial interests at stake in the Eastern Question in its 
broadest sense, and not merely confined to Turkey, are as far 
as possible from insignificant. The great peculiarity in English 
manufacturing industry is, that it depends so largely for the sale 
of its products on countries which are forcibly kept from establishing 
protective tariffs, or which have not yet reached that half-civilisa- 
tion which produces a belief in the virtues of protectionism. India, 
China, the interior of Asia and Africa, and the Ottoman dominions, 
are the true markets which preserve us from the commercial distress 
or ruin with which we are constantly threatened by the economical 
policy of the Continental and North-American States. The States of 
the European Continent do indeed show a slightly increasing tendency 
to become our customers, but there is one country which has never for 
a moment relaxed its commercial hostility, and this is Russia. Every 
portion of the Ottoman dominions, or any other part of the world ab- 
sorbed by Russia, is absolutely lost to English trade, and the pretended 
civilising mission of Russia is everywhere an errand of destruction to 
our manufactures. If this be true, then, the whole of our trade with 
countries across the border along the whole line of territory extending 
from Kurrachee round by Kabul, Thibet to Lhassa, which has doubled 
within the last ten years, and already exceeds two millions sterling, is 
in danger of being lost to us, if the wishes of those who desire to see 
the Russian boundary in Asia march with ours are ever fulfilled, or if 
we do not take steps to induce Russia to relax ber protective policy, 
which is, in fact, prohibitive; and encourage, by every means in our 

ower, the introduction of British manufactures into the markets of 


entral Asia.” 

The possibility of ever inducing Russia to change her policy or 
relax her prohibitive and protectidnist system must be very re- 
mote, There is, on the contrary, little doubt that Mr. Wallace has 
correctly described, in his recent work on “ Russia,” which Sir 
Douglas quotes, not only ‘the peculiar views of the Russians on 
the subject of trade” (if properly they may be called «‘ peculiar ” 
when they prevail so largely in the United States, our own 
Colonies, and even in European States), but their jealousy of 
England ; and still more graphically in the passage quoted from 
Mr, Terentieff, a Russian writer :— 

“¢ Great Britain, by her politique d'exploitation, is looked upon as the 
bloodsucker of less advanced nations. Having no cause to fear com- 
petition, she advocates the insidious principles of free-trade, and deluges 
foreign countries with her manufactures to such an extent that native 
industries are inevitably overwhelmed. But the Russians think that 
the fallacies of free-trade have been exposed, and the nations have 
found in the beneficent powers of protective tariffs a means of escape 
from British thraldom.’ Carrying out these views into practice, a rigid 
blockade is maintained against the entry into Russia of foreign manu- 
factures. ‘ Thus,’ says Mr. Wallace,‘ they protect their newly-adopted 
subjects from the heartless exploitation of Manchester and Birmingham, 
and consign them to the tender mercies of the manufacturers of Moscow 
and St. Petersburg. The economic influence of Moscow, which sells 
dear, is somehow infinitely less baneful and burdensome for the native 
populations than that of Manchester, which sells cheap.’” 

This should answer all doubts as to the probability of Russia 
making any change in her commercial policy. Even those who 
would rejoice to see Russia extend her frontier to our Indian 
borders as a gain to civilisation must, as Sir Douglas observed, 
‘‘temper their exultation with the humiliating knowledge that 
Russia’s gain will be a loss to our trade.” And it is from this 
point of view that we must look with increasing interest on the 
progress of a Chinese army across Ili towards Kashgar and Yar- 
cand for the recovery of Eastern Turkestan. Its success would 
be the destruction of the Mahommedan inhabitants who, under 
the strong rule of Yakob Beg, have, during the past twenty years, 
done much to restore prosperity and security to the land. Nor is 
it without significance that these Chinese troops are aided by 
the supplies of corn, &c., furnished from the Russian com- 
missariat. Whether Russia or China gain possession of this 
independent territory, the ruler of which has already entered 
into commercial and diplomatic relations with the Indian 
yovernment, and is reported to have sent an envoy to this 
country, the result would be equally fatal to this opening pro- 
spect for trade. It would equally prevent the establishment of an 
intervening barrier against the progress of Russia southwards of 
no mean value in a political sense. There is an opportunity now, 
which may be of short duration, for the effective intervention of 
Great Britain between the two belligerents, Yakob Beg and the 
Emperor of China, neither unwilling to come to terms of mutual 
agreement, if a Power occupying the position of this country 
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would earnestly interpose its good offices, and thus keep both 
Russia and China at a safer distance. Such golden o ion 
do not often occur, and it would be a subject of lasting regret if 
any policy of ‘‘ masterly inactivity” should allow a chance of 
securing a great commercial and political advantage to 
But if anything is to be done, it must be done promptly, and 
both our Foreign Office and the Indian Government should 
move at once in concert. It is impossible to do justice in g 
short space to the exhaustive paper read by Sir Douglas, We 
can only seek to direct attention to the more salient pointg 
treated in the paper, and subsequently brought out by 
the discussion that followed. The chairman, Sir Rutherford. 
Alcock, alluding to the best means of fostering and promoting a 
trade from India across the border States, all tributary to China, 
to the region of Central Asia, and through Thibet and Burmahto 
the west of China itself, pointed out the steps most plainly , 
indicated, namely, the assertion at Pekin of the right of thig 
country, by the most-favoured-nation clause of existing treaties, 
to such free intercourse and trade with countries adjoining our , 
own Indian territories, whether Chinese or only tributary States, . 
This right, which has been accorded to Russia along her vast 
conterminous frontier at Kiachta, Urga, and Kiuldja in Turkes. : 
tan, are all so many undeniable concessions to this international 
principle and constituted treaty-right, which cannot be contested 
by China. The principle has, indeed, been successfully asserted, 
as the speaker observed, by Sir Thomas Wade, in his late conven- 
tion with the Chinese Government, stipulating for a right of 
trade across the Burmese border into Yunnan, and the long. 
closed territory of Thibet has at the same time been opened, 
so far as a right of travel and transit between India and China 
is concerned. The importance of these principles, and the 
necessity of extending their application to all the border 
States intervening between our Indian possessions and China of 
Central Asia, was insisted upon in support of the views put for- 
ward by Sir Douglas Forsyth in his paper, and entirely confirm. 
ing the correctness of the statements as to the actual relations of 
the Russians with the Chinese when he said :— 

“ The importance of Kuldja and Chuguchuk have long been knowa 
to the Russians, and the first protocol of Chuguchuk with the Chinese 
in 1851, under which Russian factories were established in Chuguchuk, 
opened up to the Russians the whole of the province of Ili. The treaty 
of Peking contained provisions for the formation of trade in that 
direction, and the second protocol of Chuguchuk contained more ex- 
plicit stipulations with reference to that trade. The factory which was 
established in Chuguchuk under the first protocol was demolished in 
1855 by the Tungani rebels. Though the Russians have occupied 
Kuldja and Ili, which they profess to hold in trust for the Chinese, it 
is impossible to open out trade until the question of mastery over the 
route has been decided. Colonel Sosnofski, who was sent in 1874 on 
an exploring expedition from the Zaisan Pass to examine the roads 
leading thence towards Western China, with a view to the re-establish- 
ment of the Russian Chinese trade, which ceased on the capture of the 
Kuldja and Chuguchuk by the rebels in 1864-65, has reported on the 
feasibility of opening commercial relations with China in that direction, 
and proposes to establish consular agents at Urumtsi Khamul or Hami 
and Guchen. M. Shishmaref, the Russian consul at Urga, proposes 
another route, crossing the Altai from Biisk, and proceeding in the 
direction of the Orkhou River, and skirting presumably the track 
followed by Mr. Ney Elias.” 

In view, therefore, of those persevering efforts of Russia to pos- 
sess the whole region of Western and Central Asia as the exclu- 
sive markets of Russian trade, and the importance to us, both 
present and prospective, of such great fields of commercial de- 
velopment being kept open, we agree with Sir Douglas Forsyth that 
it is an end worthstriving for, even atsome cost. It isin theinterest 
of civilisation, as well as for the advantage of our country, to bind 
these frontier tribes to us by ties of personal profit. The politi- 
cal value of subsidies granted to the ruler of a country like 
Afghanistan may be open to serious question. We may 
subsidise the chief without conciliating the people. But it 
is otherwise with extended commercial interchange of products. 
These create both interests and wants not easily severed. After 
all the talk about the danger of advancing across the Indus and 
the chance of embroiling ourselves politically wherever we find 
access commercially in these regions, the laws of commercial activity 
and progress are irresistible. And in spite of Protectionist 
theories, as wars cease and populations thrive, by the substitution 
of order and security for lawless anarchy and insecurity, new 
markets will arise, and it is not the interest of the greatest com- 
mercial nation of the age to allow itself to be shut out from 
any participation or competition. But this must inevitably 
follow a policy of timid indecision or “masterly inactivity,”— 
too often convertible terms. The old saw of ‘‘ Nothing ven- 
ture, nothing have,” applies to great affairs as well as small. 








Something must be risked, if we would secure free access to those 
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great centres of undeveloped industry and fields of future 
commercial development. If England would be a direct loser to 
the extent of twelve millions sterling in the present by the absorp- 
tion of Constantinople and European Turkey into the Russian 
protectional system, to the exclusion of all competition and 
foreign trade, it is certain we should lose immeasurably more in 
the future if Russia and China, separately or collectively, were 
allowed to close all access to the regions north and east of the 
Himalayas. Beyond all doubt or question, the future of 
British manufacturing industry depends largely on the sale 
of its products in those countries and territories which are 
forcibly kept from establishing protective tariffs, or which have 
not yet reached that half-civilisation whieh produces a belief in 
the virtues of protectionism. India, China, the interior of 
Asia and Africa, and the Ottoman dominions are rightly pro- 
nounced by the writer of the paper to be the true markets which 
preserve us from the commercial distress or ruin with which we 
are so constantly threatened by the commercial policy of the 
Continental and North-American States, and even by our own 
Colonies. It is worth while, therefore, to strive vigorously, and 
even at some hazard of opposition or political complications, with 
the most formidable of our adversaries in this race of industrial 
prosperity and development, to beat down the political barriers 
Russia and China would create as obstacles to our free access 
across the Himalayas into Central and Eastern Asia from India. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
_—@—— 
THE INDIAN FAMINE. 

(To THE EvITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
$m,—Having now spent ten days in what may be called the 
heart of the famine districts of the Bombay Presidency, I think 
that a short statement of some facts relating to the present 
scarcity which have come under my observation may be interest- 
ing to the readers of the Spectator. My remarks relate to the 
Collectorates of Sholapur and Kaladgi, the only two in the 
Bombay Presidency where the entire area and population have 
been reported to be affected by famine. 

Throughout these districts generally there has been not a 
mere failure, but an almost total absence of crops. The rain 
which fell between June and September last was not sufficient 
even to admit of the seed being placed in the ground, and the 
country round Bijapur and Sholapur is now a brown desert, 
without a sign of cultivation or a blade of grass. Except a few 
large rivers descending from the Western Ghauts, the water- 
courses are already dried up, or reduced to a few muddy pools, 
while the hot weather is only just commencing. The immediate 
sufferers from this state of matters are the cattle, which here 
subsist mainly on the stalks of jowari or sarghum, and have 
perished in great numbers. A few months ago the price 
of beef was merely nominal, about three farthings a 
pound, but fodder has since then been imported, many 
cattle have been sent away into other districts, and those 
that remain, although very lean, are no longer slaughtered for the 
sake of their hides alone. Human beings have not suffered to 
anything like the same extent; they have been able to obtain 
drinking-water from wells, and although the price of grain in these 
Collectorates is (and has been for months) about three times the 
ordinary rate, there are abundant supplies in every bazaar. So 
vast has been the amount of grain furnished from the north of 
India, that the railways have proved inadequate to the task of 
transport, and few stations of any importance between this place 
and Delhi were not encumbered with heaps of grain-bags, when I 
passed through, some weeks ago. 

Already in October last it became evident that in these districts 
there must be severe and wide-spread distress, if not actual 
famine, and Government sanctioned the expenditure of consider- 
able sums, first from local and subsequently from imperial funds, 
upon works of relief. These works were at first conducted chiefly 
under civil agency, and employment was provided for the people 
near their own homes in making roads, digging wells, and clearing 
away prickly-pear thickets. Over such scattered operations it 
was impossible to exercise proper supervision as to the amount 
of work performed ; the wages were good, and the people flocked 
eagerly to what has been described as a sort of picnic, within easy 
reach of their own villages. From week to week the numbers 
employed in this manner increased with startling rapidity, and in 
January the Bombay Government took alarm. Wages were re- 
duced to a bare subsistence, a larger amount of labour was exacted, 


and in place of the numerous local works, a few great ones were 
commenced, under the officers of the Public Works Department. 
When this change was introduced into the Sholapur Collectorate, 
large numbers of labourers at once returned to their villages, and 
in one fortnight the total of those employed here on relief works 
dwindled from 96,000 to 50,000. At the present moment, matters 
are in this position,—labourers are required to work on a new line 
of railroad, and 15,000 have been demanded from Sholapur, but 
although the distance is only 120 miles, not more than 76 have as 
yet volunteered to go. The “strike,” for so it may be called, has 
now lasted several weeks, and meanwhile the people have managed 
somehow or other to maintain themselves. Their refusal to pro- 
ceed to the railway or other large works at a distance is the more 
surprising, as there is no separation of families involved ; women 
and children receive wages as well as men, and form a majority 
of those now employed on relief works. Meanwhile, the general 
health of the community is remarkably good ; cholera does not 
spread, there are very few beggars, and except some cases of 
grain-robbery, there has been no marked increase of crime. The 
wealthy natives in Sholapur are acting very charitably towards 
the blind and infirm poor, to whom a local relief committee dis- 
tributes daily rations of grain ; but the able-bodied have no share 
in this, and those on strike must possess resources with which 
they had not previously been credited by any one. 

The Government in stopping the small local works seems to 
me to have exercised a very wise discretion. Under the Public 
Works Department, a day’s labour may be obtained for a day's 
wages under proper supervision, and the works to be undertaken, 
whether railroads or large tanks, are such as will permanently 
benefit the country. One of these last, constructed a few years 
ago, has in fact been the saving of Sholapur city, which it sup- 
plies with water, besides irrigating more than a dozen villages. 
If increased outlay must be incurred along with reduced revenue, 
the work executed may at least be useful, and this can hardly be 
said of much that was done during the first panic of famine. As 
regards the land revenue, the latest orders of the Government 
are, that in cases where the local officers consider immediate pay- 
ment impossible, they are to postpone for a year the collection of 





revenue, instead of remitting it altogether. This is a novelty, in 
the Bombay Presidency at least. 

Speaking for myself, I will only say that I believe the scarcity 
will not prove so serious a matter in these districts as was at one 
time anticipated ; but this Dekkan country is poor and over- 
peopled, and although there may be no actual starvation, there 
must be very hard times in such a country, after the loss of a 
year’s crops and a large proportion of the cattle.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Sholapur, February 25. Davip WEDDERBURN, 


THE BOSTON-SPA CASE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPEOTATOR.”] 

Srr,—The writer of the article on “‘Compulsory Courtesies ” 
takes far too superficial a view, to do justice either to the school- 
master, or little girl, or the independent father. The school- 
master is not an obsequious man, neither is he one wanting in 
respect when and where respect is due. He thoroughly under- 
stands the links by which society is held together, and would 
never be wanting in the exercise of respect toa lady. In school 
he is a thorough disciplinarian, and out of school extends his 
authority to the moral actions of his scholars. But like all men 
worth their “salt,” he discriminates, and while he would punish 
boys for fighting in or out of school, or throwing stones, he would 
not whip a little girl known as acting upon her father’s instruc- 
tions for not curtseying to the Vicar’s wife in a lane about a mile 
from school out of school-hours. In school he saw that proper 
respect was paid to the Vicar’s wife, and toany lady who might visit 
there. But there are limits even to outward manifestations of 
respect. The Vicar’s wife made her own laws, and interpreted 
a failure to curtsey as an insult. The child’s father made his laws, 
and looked upon bowing, &c., as signs of a cringing servility, and 
as approving of the Establishment, to which in politics he was 
opposed. 

Corporal punishment is a form of coercion which should be 
used with great discrimination. It should not be vindictive, yet 
the Vicar was vindictive ; it should not be put in force to pre- 
vent a harmless exercise of civil and religious liberty, yet that was 
the Vicar’s purpose. The clergyman in question is looked upon 
in the village as a Ritualist. He exhibits a large black cross on 
the altar of the church in Lent, and spares no pains to exalt his 
office. His idea seems to be that he there represents the Church, 








and that his wife, in a reflected way, also represents the Church ; 
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and that any want of respect, anything left undone, is a want 
of respect to the Church, which he will not tolerate, if he can help 
it. If the Church cannot be respected for itself, he will exercise 
what power he can to enforce respect. 

Law prescribes that any one who strikes another, to injure or 
hurt, is liable to punishment for assault. The Vicar wished the 
little girl to be corporally punished. The schoolmaster, who had 
already tried persuasion, refused to strike. The little girl was, as 
it were, between two fires,—the Vicar’s wife and herfather. The 
schoolmaster was between two consuming flames,—the Vicar and 
the said father. He knew that to beat the child was to break the 
law. He looked upon the Vicar as one urging him to commit an 
assault, and being a man who, where respect was in question, 
respected himself, he refused to cane the girl. 

That was the extent of his offending. As to the subscriptions, 
it has not been proved that the Vicar gave anything, either books 
or money, to the school. As to the teaching character of the 
lady, she was not looked upon in that light, but rather as, along 
with her husband, an asserter of the principle of divine right, so 
far as that principle was there understood. The schoolmaster 
deserves commendation in that, while he objected to be an 
element of discord to the Vicar, he refused to be his tool, and so 
sought quietly to withdraw from his appointment.—I am, 
Sir, &c., z. 

[Of course, if our correspondent’s version is correct, and it can 
hardly be otherwise, there is an end of the possibility of defend- 
ing the Vicar. We stated all through that we had assumed the 
correctness of the most probable,fbecause the most moderate, of 
the stories. Even now, the idea that?an English clergyman wished 
a little girl to be whipped for an act of discourtesy committed 
Outside the school-room, seems to us so monstrous as to be in- 
credible. The Vicar, however, though distinctly challenged, has 
not denied it,—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE LATE MR. ODGER. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—I have no sympathy whatever with Professor Beesly’s 
suspicions of the grounds of your coldness towards my friend, 
Mr, Odger, but I certainly agree with him in thinking the latter 
part of your article not only cold, but unjust. I allude to the 
part in which you dwelt on the bitterness which you said Mr. 
Odger was always expressing about his Parliamentary defeats. 
It is true, you introduced it by a phrase about his not being given 
to repining, but that phrase could hardly counteract the effect of 
your allusions on men who did not know Mr. Odger. 

Now, having seen a great deal of him during the last years of 
his life, I must say that nothing struck me more than his great 
good-humour and absence of morbid bitterness, through attacks 
of the most vulgar and brutal kind. I do not mean that he did 
not feel them at the time, but I do assert that they did not dwell 
on his mind in the way in which your words would lead people to 
suppose. I fully recognised the generous readiness of the Spectator 
to take Mr. Odger’s part, while other journals were abusing him 
in his life-time, but for that very reason, I regret that your zeal 
for sincerity and impartiality should have led you to be unjust, at 
a time when injustice is peculiarly painful to his friends.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Eland House, Hampstead, March 19. C. E. Maurice. 





VIVISECTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPROTATOR.”) 

S1r,—Will you allow me to supplement your reference to Sir 
William Thomson’s condemnation of Dr. Rutherford’s experi- 
ments, devised and carried out, as they were, in contempt and 
defiance of all logical rule, by the quotation of the following few 
lines from Locke’s ‘‘ Conduct of the Understanding?” They appear 
to me to indicate, with remarkable aptness and accuracy, the 
sources of the error into which they fall who devise such crude 
experimentation as a mode of ‘ scientific” research, for the dis- 
covery of physiological truth :— 

** They,” says Locke, ‘who attributed so much to logic, per- 
ceived very well and truly that it was not safe to trust the under- 
standing itself without the guard of any rules; but the remedy 
reached not the evil, but became a part of it; for the logic 
which took place, though it might do well enough in civil affairs, 
and the arts, which consisted in talk and opinion, yet comes very 
far short of subtlety in the real performances of Nature, and 
catching at what it cannot reach, has served to confirm and estab- 
lish errors rather.than to open a way to Truth.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tue Epiror oF THE ‘‘ HOME CHRONICLER.” 


POETRY. 


—_—@—— 
‘QUID, SI MUNDUS EVOLVATUR?” 


Is there no Pilot’s hand that guides 
Yon gallant ship to thread her way 
From Thames or Hudson to Cathay, 
Though tossed the seeming sport of winds and tides? 


Doth Hazard shape the spiral course 
Of Cosmos? Even if it seem bent 
By many a “ trivial incident’?” 
The Hand that steers laid all the springs of Force ! 


Lo! from the damask-loom of France 
Swiftly evolves the flowery weft ; 
Deem you no hand of artist deft 
Prepared the warp, or come those hues by chance? 


No threads symmetric meet our view 
Where crossed and blending powers, like flame, 
Shoot thwart this vast vibrating frame, 
But yet they weave the pattern Wisdom drew! 


The minstrel’s strain may swell or bend 
To chances of his mood or lyre, 
But if "tis kindled with true fire, 
A theme of purpose thrills from end to end ! 


We may not scan like mortal’s lay 
The mighty metres that rehearse 
The Epos of the Universe, 

But yet the Great Poiétés makes alway ! 


Our grandsires sang in pious lauds, 
‘* God moves in a mysterious way ;” 
Yea, wondrous, far beyond what they 
Conceived! Is it tov wondrous to be God's? 
Marcus Pautus VENETUS. 








ART. 


—_—@—— 

POPULAR ART.—III. POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 
In my last article on ‘‘ Popular Art,” I gave some few leading prin- 
ciples by which the choice of furniture and its arrangement should 
be guided ; in this number I propose to try to estimate the place 
and value which ceramic manufactures should hold in the general 
decoration of a house, and also to say a few words as to the kinds 
of design which are best fitted for the ornamentation of such 
manufactures. 

First, then, as to the special character of the design. Here, at 
the very outset of our subject, we are met bya difficulty, for if 
we think back over the various kinds of celebrated pottery and 
porcelain, from the vases of Greece to the match-pots of Minton, 
we find that nearly every possible subject and method of treat- 
ment has been employed in the embellishment of the clay. Thus 
we have, amongst many others, heroic subjects, contests -of 
gladiator and athlete on the amphoras of Greece ; scenes and 
portraits, religious or social, on the majolica of Italy ; realistic 
landscape and satin-waistcoated figures on the works of Sevres 
and Dresden ; and lastly, imitation of animal life produced with 
painstaking minuteness at Messrs. Minton’s manufactory, so that 
now-a-days we can actually hang up a china parrot, the size of 
life, in our drawing-room, and enjoy its presence without hearing 
its voice. Now it will be easily seen by any one who thinks over 
the matter carefully that some of these latter forms of decora- 
tion are false and bad, either from misconception of the natare 
of the material, or because they attempt to reproduce 
exactly what is impossible of reproduction. For instance, 
take the parrot we have just mentioned. Say, the workman has 
succeeded, as, to do him justice, the modern workman does suc- 
ceed, in reproducing exactly the colours and shape of the bird, and 
has hung it on a gilt hoop, and you have it in your drawing-room 
all complete. What more can you want? You want’the impos- 
sible. You want the constant rufflingand preening of the feathers, 
you want the knowing turn of the head to right and left, you want 
even the shrill, inharmonious cry. And the more perfect the imi- 
tation of the outward form and colour are, the more you require 
the circumstances which you are accustomed to associate with 
them. It is out of all your range of experience, out of every one’s 
range of experience, that a parrot should sit for ever mute and 





motionless ; and this being so, the reason resents the misspent 
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isbour which has given with so much toil a deceptive reproduction 
of a bird which directly it ceases to be deceptive becomes in- 
congruous. 

Walking through one of the largest pottery galleries in London 

, L saw gigantic peacocks perched upon tree-trunks, with 
growth of ivy and grass about the trees, a marvel of skilled labour 
and successful work in the furnace, and yet the work was really 
wasted. The birds were not like peacocks when you came tolook 
at them,—could not be, by the very nature of the case. The 
sheeny feathery mass of azure and burnished gold which forms 
the peacock’s tail is absolutely impossible to reproduce in 
pottery, and that being so, the deceptiveness of other parts 
only heightened the incongruity. For similar reasons, all 
painting of natural landscape upon porcelain is really wasted 
skill. In working upon clay which has to be submitted 
+o the furnace, the artist labours. under disabilities which 
must for ever prevent his approaching the effect obtained upon 
eanvas or paper, where the results are dependent only on the 
¢olour used, and not. upon the colour plus the result of the fire. 
Then the nearer a representation of a scene upon a plate or 
a. vase approaches to an imitation of what the samescene would be 
in an oil-painting, the more we perceive the inevitable short- 
coming, and the less pleasure we receive from the work. I have not 
space enough to show how similar reasoning applies to the satin- 
waistcoated Sevres figures, but it is hardly necessary, as they scarcely 
profess to be more than ornaments, and by their size are exempt 
from any deceitfulness in the strict sense of the word. But what 
I want to get at.is this,—that whenever you find pottery or china 
deceptively imitating natural substances, the nature of which is 
dissimilar to the material in which the imitation is made, then you 
are to consider such imitation as bad:art, because it is art which 
is attempting the impossible, and not working under the condi- 
tions by which it should be governed. It follows from the above 
that whenever we represent natural objects or scenes upon 
pottery, we should represent them conventionally, that is to 
say, we should not attempt to trespass upon the province of 
painting by showing the whole mass of facts connected with 
the natural object, but only seize such main points as may 
be effectively reproduced in our work ; and if in such selection we 
choose them so’well as to get'the spirit of the thing represented, 
we have good conventionalism. Look, for an example of this, at 
Greek designs on pottery, and mark how strong in action and 
graceful in gesture are the figures, no matter how rudely they are 
drawn, and also how freely, and yet truly, the main points of the 
anatomy of the figure are shown, Thus we see that what is called 
‘‘conventionalism” is not dependent upon treating any subject ac- 
cording to a fixed set of rules, not making its curves, angles, or 
its spheres squares, but getting at its essence, and sticking to that 
at any cost; and that, therefore, as we said in our first notice, 
true conventionalism is not the lowest. form of art, but one 
of the highest forms, and can only be done by true artists. 
But there is another kind of conventional ornament, that 
which is dependent upon the function which the ornamented 
object will have to fulfil, and the material of which it is 
made. Of this we can only say here that the true rule is 
to: admit. as much beauty as is consistent with the conditions. 
For instance, if the place is to be subordinate, the simplicity of 
the ornament should be in proportion ; and so if the office is lowly, 
should the ornament be plain and serviceable (i.¢., not easily 
damaged by use). For instance, it would not be advisable to put 
an elaborate design on the mouldings of a cornice or the border 
of a housemaid’s pail. This comparative degradation of orna- 
ment is best accomplished, according to Mr. Ruskin, ‘ by 
refusing more or less the introduction of natural form. The 
less of nature it contains, the more degraded is the ornament, and 
fitter for a humble place; but however far a great workman may 
go in refusing the higher organisms of nature, he always takes 
care to retain the magnificence of natural lines,—that is to say, 
of the infinite curves.” 

I must now pass to the second part of my subject, and 
assuming the pottery or porcelain to be decorated on the 
above principles, examine the: question of its proper use 
in decoration. ‘The first noticeable thing here is the great 
Superiority of pottery to china, a superiority which has existed 
ever since the two manufactures existed. There are several 
reasons which might be alleged for this, but the true one 
seems to be that the pottery was, as a rule, more broadly and 
simply decorated, and therefore better fitted for a subordinate 
place. Something, also, is no doubt owing to the fact that the 
pottery had, as arule, some actual function to fulfil. It is a curious 





fact in art, but it seems to be a nearly universally true one, that 
works done with no other aim than to be pretty objects generally 
miss all real artistic feeling. As an instance of this, take the 
multitude of gentlemen and lady-shepherdesses who have 
simpered upon Dresden and Sevres china for the last two hundred 
years. They are generally as pretty as they can possibly be, but 
not good art in any way. I think, then, the first rule for 
decorating as regards china is,—to let it alone. Don't have any 
china, but stick to pottery ; it will save you much money, and you 
will, on the whole, gain rather than lose. The one exception 
to this rule I should make would be in the case of blue 
Nankin porcelain, which has a combined delicacy of tint and 
vigour of design which cannot be surpassed. It is worth noticing, 
however, that good Delft is nearly as fine in colour, free 
quently very rich in design, and always a quarter of the price. 
Then comes the crucial question whether you should have plates 
on the walls or not? Now, there is no doubt that a wall is not 
the proper place for a plate, and that strictly speaking, you have 
no business to have it there. But practically we have no business 
to do a great many things which we are almost compelled to do 
by circumstances, and here, as elsewhere, it is a question of come 
parative values, Few people can afford such pictures as would 
give the eyes as much pleasure as the rich hues of pottery, and 
I think the variety gained by the sparing use of plates and dishes 
is worthy of a slight sacrifice in consistency. But it should not 
be overdone, and it should be distinctly understood that it is 
only as a relief and a help to the general effect of the room that 
itis allowable. Above all, the plates should not be scattered about 
the room, or hung singly as if they were pictures, but should be 
disposed in rows above a doorway or mantel-shelf, or in vertical 
lines along the mouldings of a panel, or surround a picture or @ 
looking-glass. It is always much preferable, where the arrangement 
of the room permits it, for the plates to stand than to be hung, and 
to this end a long wooden bracket may be placed above the door, 
made in the shape of a low, open wooden balustrade, behind the 
pillars of which the plates may be placed, the greater portion of 
the plate showing above. All combinations of several plates 
together in velvet frames are objectionable ; there is something 
absurd in the notion of a plate requiring a frame atall. For 
this reason, the recent practice of framing single plates in black 
wood and gold is, we think, unadvisable, and tends to take away 
from the character of the art,—to try and make the beholder think 
of it in the same way as he would of an ordinary painting. 

Then, of course, one must have tiles everywhere—at least, 
that’s the present fashion—and the consequence is that we have 
them in the most unsuitable places. Fora climate like that of 
England, a tiled wall is an abomination for eight months in the 
year, if there were no other reason against it. But there is 
another very serious reason, and that is, that tiles are utterly de- 
structive of anything that is hung upon the same wall; as @ 
matter of fact, they are only fitted to form the sole decoration of 
the place in which theyare found. The one place where tiles are 
of real service is the hearth and fire-place, though even here it 
is better to confine them to the space about the fire, and not 
extend them to the mantel-piece. The reason for this is that 
the glow of the fire takes off any chilliness of colour there 
may be in the blue-and-white glaze, and also they are easily kept 
clean, and reflect the fire-light. 

As a general rule, avoid having any vases or china ornaments 
about on tables, intermixed with the books, writing materials, &c. 
They always look out of place, and a multiplicity of such things 
is excessively fatiguing and tedious to the eye; it should bea 
maxim with you in decoration that everything which does not 
help your effect weakens it,—there can be no medium course, 
The places for your china are the mantel-piece, and generally 
the tops of any pieces of furniture except tables in common use, 
the only exception to this rule being when the vase is intended 
to hold flowers, in which case it should be anywhere where people 
can see and smell them, and should be as graceful in form and 
simple in colour as possible, plain white pottery being, perhaps, 
the most suitable of any. A horrible fashion has sprung up lately 
of placing imitation-animals under side-tables and in various 
corners, which cannot be too strongly reprobated. ‘hey are nob 


beautiful, and they are perfectly useless, and generally in the way. 
And lastly, make your room your first object, and your china the 
second, for it is quite subsidiary in interest to pictures, at all 
events in most people's opinion, and only suffers from being forced 
into the foremost place. In my next and last article on the subject 
of “‘ Popular Art,” I shall speak generally of ornamentation and 
colour. 
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HARRIET MARTINEAU’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 
[THIRD NOTICE.] 


Miss Martineau’s most earnest admirers, and those who are 
least able to share in that admiration, will probably agree that in 
this autobiography she has achieved her most effective work. It 
is written with a continuous vigour and with an animation which 
are truly wonderful, when we consider that she was, at the time 
she wrote it, suffering from heart-disease, from which she ex- 
pected, and was told to expect, that she might die at any 
moment, though in fact she lived for twenty-one years longer, 
and the book carries the reader on from the first to the last 
page without ever wearying him. But we must add that its great 
merit as a literary work appears to us to reflect the greatest 
weakness of the woman whose life it records. No doubt a 
great part of the vigour of the book is due to the writer's 
amazing self-confidence. Some one said of Lord Macaulay, ‘I 
wish I could be as cocksure of anything as Bob Macaulay 
is of everything.” And whether that judgment were true or 
false of Lord Macaulay, it is certainly true of Miss Martineau, 
and very curious, when we think through what an astounding 
transformation her opinions went on the greatest of all sub- 
jects. It may be, of course, that the autobiography does not 
fully represent in this respect her actual mind, for it is no easy 
thing to recall at any time the phases of one’s past life even with 
such assistance as Miss Martineau’s voluminous diaries and works 
gave her. But making all due allowance for this, it is pretty 
_ Clear that no mind ever went through such mighty revolutions as 
hers with so little of hesitation, doubt, or difficulty. By her own 
account, the old faiths ran off her like the water from a duck’s 
back, She had no more difficulty in discovering Christianity to be a 
poor sort of ‘* Fetishism,” and immortality a “selfish” dream, than 
she had in dissolving all those ‘false relations,” as she cheerfully 
denominatedjthem, which had first arisen as family ties, and had 
been cemented by the deepest personal affection. And though 
we are disposed to take all this with a certain qualification, and 
to assume that in point of fact there must have been more of 
suspense and hesitation and deliberation in her life than there 
appears to have been on the face of her own narrative, yet no 
one, we think, could attach much importance to Miss Martineau’s 
story, without perceiving that she dropped both spiritual con- 
victions and human attachments with more ease and less hesita- 
tion than any equally candid and equally able person of whom 
we have any trustworthy record. Changes of belief and changes 
of moral relation which would have cost most men of the same 
calibre years of hesitation or self-reproach, slide past us in her story 
with as much ease as if they were recombinations of the kaleido- 
scopic shapes and colours of pure imagination. And when at the 
close we find her revelling ‘‘under the stars and within the circuit 
of the solemn mountains” in her freedom from the childish super- 
stition of a personal God, and taking leave, as she phrases it, ‘ to 
study and enjoy, without leave asked or fear of penalty,” we 
cannot help questioning whether even those who most agree with 
her will not be struck by the extraordinary recklessness of her 
changes, as they see the deepest faiths of her earlier life 
plucked up as it were by the hand, and cast away, without making 
any material difference to her peace; and observe that new 
cuttings only planted yesterday sprout and grow with the rapidity 
of Jonah’s gourd, invisible to her one year, and sheltering her 
exulting nature in the next. 

It is obvious from all her work that Miss Martineau had a 
rapid and confident power of vision, which power of vision she 
easily confounded with a power of deliberate judgment. Her 
judgments of men were very hasty and superficial,—partly, no 
doubt, from her defect of hearing, which enabled her to hear 
only what was said expressly for her to hear, and not to catch 
those far more suggestive remarks which are not meant for the 
consideration of the critic. But making all allowance for this, 
she evidently found it far too easy to judge men, and therefore 
judged them hastily and often unjustly. Why, for instance, she 
hated the Whigs with so deadly a hatred it is difficult to say, but 
it is amusing to find her predicting for Mr. Roebuck a triumph as 
a-true Liberal over the “ insolent official Liberals,” whom she de- 
scribes as his contemners. Mr. Roebuck is no longer a Liberal 
in any intelligible sense at all, while Lord John Russell, whom 
she tramples under foot-on Mr. Roebuck’s behalf, lived to stand 
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up for her beloved cause, the cause of the North, when Mr. 
Roebuck was doing all in his power to betray it. Again, of Lord 
Macaulay she said peremptorily that “‘ the evidence seems to indi. 
cate that he wants heart ;” and even after the publication of the Life 
by his nephew, she sticks to her peremptory judgment, “I do not 
mean,” she wrote, “that he did not love his family, or that he 


was not in a small way benevolent. But if he had been a man of 
heart, could he have gone through the world without taking it in, 
with all its grand interests, its sufferings, and its destinies? He 
did not live on the high level of the heart. But he was a most 
charming littérateur, and as such admired and rewarded.” It ig 
the old question between range and intensity. We should be 
sorry to say with equal peremptoriness that so public-spiriteg 
and benevolent a woman as Harriet Martineau did not live op 
“the high level of the heart,” whatever that somewhat mysterj- 
ous phrase may mean, but we should not hesitate to say fora 
moment that she never appears to us to have “taken in” the 
world, ‘‘ with all its grand interests, its sufferings, and its deg. 
tinies,” at all as completely, as many whom she condemns certainly 
have taken it in, for her correspondence with Mr. Atkinson seems 
to us fair evidence of her never having had a real hold of the 
deepest human questions at all, that she never knew what 
was really involved in them. Her gravest political judgments 
are often mere slap-dash shots. Consider only this intense 
hatred of the Whigs, which, as we have said, runs through the 
whole autobiography. She accuses them of “‘ pride” and “ yul- 
garity” (I. 337), of “‘indifference” and ‘‘shamelessness” (I. 340), 
of ‘greedily clutching” power and holding it with ‘ shameless 
tenacity” (I. 346), of “‘ flippancy, haughtiness, and ignorance” 
(I. 410), of ‘ flippancy, conceit, official helplessness, and ignor- 
ance” (I. 411), of having led the Queen astray, “ flattered and 
pampered her” (II. 120), and of an “incapacity and self-com- 
placency” which ‘‘ disgraced our administration and lowered 
our national character in the eyes of the world, and cost their 
country many thousands of lives and many millions of treasure” 
(II. 300). Now, we are not saying that some of the Whig leaders 
did not deserve some of these violent epithets at particular 
What leaders of any party have not de- 
served them? But where is the political class which has ever de- 


seryed well of the country, if the Whigs of Miss Martineau’s time 


have deserved nothing better than a general character such ag 
this? It is clear that Miss Martineau, when she took into her 
mind either a political or a personal prejudice, whether one 
against or in favour of others, let it ride rampant over her imagi- 
nation, and hide from her the very principles on which a fair 
investigation should proceed and a calm judgment be guided. 
Miss Martineau’s great successes were all attained in illustrative 
tales, and no doubt that was very characteristic of the nature 
of her intellect and her imagination. She had a very receptive 
understanding, caught up ideas easily, mastered them well, and 
illustrated them with ease. Even her longer stories, Deerbrook 
and the Hour and the Man, are really illustrations. We doubt if 
Miss Martineau ever wrote a story purely for the pleasure of 
painting life, and without the guidance and impulse of a special 
idea to illustrate. That was the literary impulse to which she 
owed almost everything. We know no case in which she 
has shown the power to discuss in any large measure the limits 
within which alone principles are true, and to examine the basis 
of a great and difficult question. Even as a political economist, 
she appears to have fallen into most if not all of the somewhat 
narrow conceptions of the political economy of that period, and 
never to have adopted fully the larger views of the science opened 
out by Mr. J. S. Mill,—against whom, as against many others, 
she had evidently contracted one of her vehement intellectual 
prejudices. On philosophy, again, she early picked up the neces- 
sarian theory and steadily clung to it, without, so far as we know, 
ever displaying the least knowledge of the profound difficulties 
besetting it, and this though it drove her, as she herself confesses, 
early to give up prayer, and later to give up God. And the deeper 
she went, the more she lost that power to illustrate and realise 
what she held, which had been the chief security of her mind om 
narrower and shallower intellectual topics. As far as we can see, 
she adopted the philosophy of Mr. Atkinson, and the system of 
Auguste Comte, without a trace of ever having discussed 
anxiously with herself the intellectual issues on which, even for 
a necessarian, these further developments of her theory would 
depend. In fact, if we are not very much mistaken, some of 
Mr. Atkinson’s views as to matter would not have suited the 
philosophy of Auguste Comte at all, though Miss Martineau seems 
to have adopted both. Directly she loses the help of her graphic 
pictorial imagination, her mind seems to lose its helm. Thus, 
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after her great conversion to something which may be called a 
mixture of agnosticism, materialism, and positivism, her assump- 
tions are so startling, and so wide of the mark of her philosophy, 
that we cannot believe she ever really mastered this last, and as 
she thought, highest phase of her convictions. Take, for instance, 
the following remark, which is repeated, in one form or another, 
a half-dozen times at least in the autobiography :— 
«When I experienced the still, new joy of feeling myself to be a 
rtion of the Universe, resting on the security of its everlasting laws, 

certain that its Cause was wholly out of the sphere of human attributes, 
and that the special destination of my race is infinitely nobler than the 
highest proposed under a scheme of “divine moral government,” how 
could it matter to me that the adherents of a decaying mythology (the 
Christians following the heathen as the heathen followed the barbaric 
fetish) were firmly clinging to their Man-God, their scheme of salvation, 
their reward and punishment, their arrogance, their selfishness, their 
essential pay-system, as ordered by their mythology ?” 

How, indeed ?—but what a strange mixture of certainties have we 
got here,—first, a certainty that the ultimate Cause is unknown, 
and next, a certainty as to what is to be the effect of the unknown 
cause. Miss Martineaau’s perfect intellectual assurance that a cause 
of which she says she knows that it is ‘‘ wholly out of the sphere of 
human attributes,” will yet bring about a “special destination 
for her race infinitely nobler than the highest proposed under a 
scheme of ‘ divine moral government,’” is one of the sublimest leaps 
of agnostic thought ever witnessed. How can any one know 
that a cause which is ‘‘wholly out of the sphere of human 
attributes” will not ultimately produce an effect which is also 
‘wholly out of the sphere of human attributes,” and that it may 
not therefore get rid of man altogether. If material causes are 
the ultimate ones, as Mr. Atkinson appears to hold, there are 
apparently material causes enough in existence which promise 
us that the earth must entirely cease one day to be the abode 
of such life as we now know, whether human or other. Surely 
such a conviction of the sublime destiny of man on agnostic 
principles was as unwarranted as was that profound emotion of joy 
with which Miss Martineau hailed herself as a part of the universe, 
—as if she had really believed herself external to the universe so 
long as she remained a Theist and a Christian. To us, Miss 
Martineau seems in her latest stage—the stage of Positivism—to 
have emancipated herself entirely not only from her early con- 
victions, but from her early logic and her early power of thinking 
into pictures whatever she had distinctly apprehended. She 
indulges feelings that are irrational, and hopes that are equally 
irrational on her new theory; and dismisses fears that are 
perfectly rational on that theory as altogether baseless. On the 
whole, we fear we must say of her that her greatest power 
was that of a clear, graphic, lucid, and compact writer 
on intellectual subjects of small range and narrow drift. As a 
woman of business, as a ‘‘leader”-writer, she was admirable. 
As a describer she was charming. Her intellect and imagination 
were alwaysavailable for duties of this kind, and she was, for the 
greater part of her literary life, wholly free from affectations. 
But she was not a thinker. And her character, courageous, 
high-spirited, and disinterested as she proved it to be in public 
matters, wanted sweetness and light. Her self-confidence was 
immense. Her judgments on others were too often somewhat 
spiteful, and she did not know the limits of her own power. When, 
for instance, she tells us that her mature judgment on Words- 
; worth was less appreciative than her early one, that she could 
see little pure poetry in him in her later days, she only tells us 
that her mind had lost the little insight she ever had into the 
higher region of the imagination. She was quite unaware that 
on such subjects, as well as on philosophy, there were very narrow 
limits to the range of her apparently inexhaustible faculty. But 
no doubt, with all her faults, she kept, in general, a high aim in 
life, an unsullied integrity, and a power almost unequalled 
amongst women, and rarely equalled amongst men, of doing with 
her whole might whatever she had found to do at all. 





THE POETICAL WORKS OF EBENEZER ELLIOTT.* 
INDIGNATION was in large measure the source of Elliott’s poetical 
power. The wrongs of mankind, or rather of a special class, in- 
spired his verse; he seldom writes what deserves to rank above 
mediocrity, unless moved by a strong passion and a righteous 
anger, He was without question a genuine poet, but he pos- 
sessed neither breadth of intellect nor of imagination, and in 
attempting to write on topics which aroused no personal feeling 
he is frequently verbose and common-place. Crabbe, the poet of 
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the wretched, seems to have been as much admired by the ‘‘ Corn- 
Law Rhymer ” as for different reasons he was admired by Walter 
Scott. Elliott’s longest and most pretentious poems are due to 
this master. There is in them a monotony of woe, much Dutch 
painting of the sombre type, and much of the homely diction in 
which Crabbe delighted. But Crabbe was a humourist and an 
admirable story-teller, who knew liow to arrange common-place 
materials with consummate art, and these gifts were denied to 
Elliott. With him, as with so many poets, his shortest efforts 
are his best. Some of his lyrics, indeed, impress one 
with a sense of power and of poetical charm for which 
we look in vain in such poems as “The Letter” or ‘The 
Splendid Village,” which, although far from conventional in 
tone, and displaying genuine feeling, remind us upon every page 
of a greater poet. Elliott loved nature and he loved men, or 
rather he loved all men who suffered under a social or political 
grievance. It was as the Corn-Law Rhymer that he won his 
laurels, and these two thick volumes of his collected works con- 
tain nothing so characteristic of his genius as the ‘‘ Corn-Law 
Lyrics.” The following “song,” for instance, the utterance of a 
deeply-touched and sensitive nature, is the expression in tersely- 
pointed rhyme of the sympathetic spirit that possessed him :— 
“ Child, is thy father dead ? 
Father is gone ! 
Why did they tax his bread? 
God’s will be done ! 
Mother has sold her bed ; 
Better to die than wed ! 
Where shall she lay her head ? 
Home we have none! 


Father clemm’d thrice a week,— 
God’s will be done! 
Long for work did he seek, 
Work he found none. 
Tears on his hollow cheek 
Told what no tongue could speak : 
Why did his master break ? 
God’s will be done! 


Doctor said air was best,— 
Food we had none; 
Father, with panting breast, 
Groaned to be gone. 
Now he is with the blest,— 
Mother says death is best! 
We have no place of rest,— 
Yes, ye have one!” 
Even when strongly moved, Elliott frequently writes in a diction 
which can only by courtesy be termed poetical, and some of the 
‘* Rhymes ” exhibit the vices of coarse invective and false meta- 
phor ; nor is he always careful to be accurate in sense or metre. 
A writer of Elliott’s class does not gain in reputation by the pub- 
lication of all his poems. We like to trace the progress of a 
great poet from his earliest efforts to the mature and perfect work 
on which he rests his fame. Literature is the gainer by such a 
study, just as art is a gainer from the lessons taught by the timid 
and uncertain efforts of a youthful painter, who afterwards ex- 
hibits supreme power. Of the works left by Shelley, Keats, or 
Turner, it is hard to say that anything is insignificant to the 
student of poetry or of painting; but no one can learn much 
from the study of Elliott’s immature or imitative work. A few of 
his lyrics—such, for instance, as that addressed ‘To the Bramble- 
Flower”—may live many years in selections; but there is a 
crudeness, an incompleteness, a lack of lovely words or pregnant 
thought, in the larger portion of his verse, which, in spite of some 
fine qualities, will prevent it from taking a permanent place in 
literature. 

Elliott's prejudices and narrowness of view no doubt influenced 
his poetry, as they affected his life. He looked at human misery, 
or rather at English misery with a keen eye and a feeling heart ; 
and so great was his sympathy with the bread-taxed poor, that 
his sense of joy, in verse at all events, seems to have been ex- 
tinguished. In “ The Village Patriarch ” he writes :— 

“ I feed on Nature’s bane, and mess with scorn ; 

I would not, could not, if I would, be glad, 

But like shade-loving plants am happiest sad ; 

My heart, once soft as woman’s tear, is gnarl’d 

With gloating on the ills I cannot cure.” 
His judgments, whether moral or literary, are often weak in the 
extreme. Clergymen, he observes, should receive no pay, since 
preaching ought to be its own reward; and he prophesies that reli- 
gion will never gain a complete triumph “‘ while one paid pilgrim 
upon earth is found.” In a Coronation ode, after address- 
ing Victoria as the Queen of new-made graves, he has some 
absurd imagery about Doom preparing his match, and “ each 
dark smiler” hugging his dagger :— 
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“ Still shall the car of Juggernaut roll on, 
O’er broken hearts and children born in vain, 
Banner’d with fire! while thousand men as one 
Sink down beneath its coward wheels of pain, 
That crush onr souls, through crunching blood and brain !” 
Elliott never fails so completely as when he makes a strong 
effort to be powerful. His best work is his simplest, and much 
of genuine feeling is aroused~in him by the song of birds, the 
scent of flowers, the joyful movements and sounds of 
nature. He has at all times a poet’s susceptibility to the 
changes of the seasons, and his descriptive passages are often 
faithful and effective. To the end he retained a healthy love of 
rural objects, and his last lines, dictated on his death-bed, have a 
simplicity and tenderness of feeling which awaken sympathy 
with the writer -— 
ed ™ notes, sweet Robin, soft as dew, 
eard soon or late, are dear to me; 
To music I could bid adieu, 
But net to thee! 
When from my heart Earth’s lifeful throng 
Shall pass away, no more to be, 
Oh! Autumn’s primrose, Robin’s song, 
Return to me !” 
His wrath, on the other hand, frequently displays weakness 
rather than strength, and the sympathy Elliott wishes to awaken 
in the reader is destroyed by the turbid and bombastic language 
in which his anger finds utterance. One of Elliott’s biographers 
finds fault with his longer poems for being too literary. No 
charge can be more absurd, and it may be safely said that some 
of his worst faults as a poet are due to the lack of literary instincts. 
Literature implies method, a sense of proportion, a taste which will 
reject incongruities, a perception of what is meretricious, and 
that sanity and finely-tempered moderation which are the marks 
of a well-balanced intellect. Qualities such as these are not to be 
found in the poetry of Elliott, and we do not think that the publica- 
tion in handsome form of all his poetical productions will be of 
this service to his fame. We regret that Mr. Elliott has given 
no memoir of his father, and that he has not taken the trouble 
to explain allusions which will not be readily understood by the 
reader. 





ENGLAND IN SHAKESPEARE’S TIME.* 
Towarps the middle of the sixteenth century, Reginald Wolfe 
(afterwards printer to Queen Elizabeth) conceived the idea of 
publishing a Universall Cosmographie of the Whole World, and 
therewith also certaine particular histories of every knowne nation. 
and though adverse circumstances interfered with the execution 
of this magnificent plan—stunting it indeed in a manner sugges- 
tive of the “‘parturient mountains” of Horace and the Rejected 
Aiddresses—yet it was not wholly without fruit. The part which 
eventually saw the light consisted of the chronicles of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, which Holinshed had prepared for the 
larger work ; but to accompany them, a certain William Harrison, 
who was chaplain to Lord Cobham, Rector of Radwinter in Essex, 
and a man of literary notoriety at the time, was engaged to write 
# description of these countries. The result was the book, a 
portion of which, under the name of Shakspere’s England, is 
now being edited for the New Shakspere Society by its director, 
Mr; Furnivall, and which corresponds exactly to its title, by 
farnishing minute information respecting the aspect and institu- 
tions‘of the England which the poet knew. In reintroducing his 
friend of ‘twenty years’ standing” to the reading public, Mr. 
Furnivall thinks it necessary to speak in a rather deprecatory 
tone, even bespeaking indulgence in Prior’s well-known couplet-— 
which he strangely enough calls an old saw. But in fact, Harrison, 
for the most part, says what he has to say in a chatty, familiar 
manner, which is pleasant enough, though he is given to disgres- 
sion, and his editor’s mode of distinguishing between the first and 
second editions sometimes gives an appearance of intricacy to 
his sentences. What is somewhat remarkable, considering the 
shortness of the interval that separated the two writers, is the 
much greater frequency with which antiquated forms occur in this 
book than in Shakespeare. The neuter possessive pronoun, for in- 
stance, which is found some twelve or fifteen times in the latter 
(never however, before Romeo and Juliet, 1597), is unknown to Harri- 
son, while such expressions as ‘‘ fro ” (for from) ‘‘ so grim as,” “ him 
listeth,” &c., which one would rather expect in Chaucer, are not 
uncommon. The information with which he supplies us, is, as 
his editor justly remarks in his ‘‘ Forewords,” most comprehensive 
as well as minute, and yet there is one point on which he is silent 
—though giving abundant details on matters with which readers 
of that time must have been equally familiar. Perhaps it was 
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hardly to be expected that he should care to dwell on the per- 
sonal characteristics of the people whom he was addressing, yet 
one could wish that he had done so, as his explicit testimony on 
the point would have been valuable. The English of that day 
are represented as a fair-haired, light-eyed race, whereas three. 
fourths of the people one meets now-a-days are dark in both 


these respects. Why is this? There has been no 
admixture of southern blood since the Conquest and the 
centuries which immediately followed—when, indeed, it wag 
much larger than is generally supposed. It may soothe 
the national vanity to connect our conquerors rather with 
the kindred race inhabiting Scandinavia than with the 
but a very slight examination of facts shows, that they point the 
other way. The female half of his pedigree, from Rollo’s name. 
less bonne amie, to Arlette, the daughter of the tanner of F, 
proves the Conqueror to have been French—that is to say, Romans 
Provincial—in all but name, and his non-Norman followers werg 
pure Provincials—the rapscallions of Northern Gaul, as Palgrave 
quaintly terms them—while since the original settlers in Nor 

were not generally accompanied by their women, and did not, 
except the Danish colony in Harold Blaatand’s time, receive ang 
reinforcement from the North, Frenchmen in 1066 were pro. 
bably (to adapt Festes’ words) as like Normans as pilchardg 
are to herrings,—the Normans the bigger. But however great 
may have been the admixture at this time, there has been nong 
since to account for the change which is apparently taking place 
in the national appearance. Can Knox’s theories be correct, and 
is the race, after passing through a Saxon and Danish phase, ree 
verting to an earlier dark-haired type ? 

But whatever the composition of our ancestors’ blood may 
have been, that they took due care to maintain it in full 
vigour, that in fact they lived like the proverbial fighting- 
cock, is abundantly evident from the chapter on the 
‘food and diet” of the English, where, after recording 
the national partiality to butchers’ meat generally, and 
especially that addiction to beef which furnishes the French 
nobles on the eve of Agincourt with a contemptuous allusion, he 
gives us a long and most appetising list of other ‘ delicats” 
served at the tables of the richer classes. It is observable that 
Iago’s descriptions of the Englishman, as being so exquisite in 
drinking, receives no countenance whatever from the Rector of 
Radwinter, who, on the contrary, takes occasion to praise the 
‘‘nobleman, merchant, and frugal artificer” for their abstemious- 
ness, and though he cannot “ cleare the meaner sort of husbandmen 
and countrie inhabitants” [Christopher Sly must have been sketched 
from nature !] of occasional excess, he expressly states that ‘‘ they 
take it generallie as no small disgrace if they happen to be cup- 
shotten.” But if his countrymen were not at this time liable to 
the charge that Iago brings against them, it most certainly was 
not that, like Gonzalo in his imaginary island, they ’scaped being 
drunk for want of wine, since our author takes care to mention 
that there were no fewer than eighty-six sorts commonly in use, 
fifty-six light and thirty stronger varieties,—specifying among 
others of the latter the malmsey of Richard IIL, and that mar 
vellous searching wine, canary, which put Mistress Doll into such 
an excellent good temporallity. Nor were native drinks wanting, 
Ale and beer of course occupy the most prominent position, 
several of their varieties being enumerated, and their preparation 
described at some length; but though Ypocras, wormwood wine, 
cider, and perry receive due mention, the post of honour is re- 
served for a beverage which our author compares to the ambrosia or 
nectar of the Greeks,—namely, the Welsh metheglin, of which we 
hear from Sir Hugh Evans, and less appropriately from Biron. 
How did metheglin and wort come to be so well known at the 
Court of Navarre? Probably another instance of the attention 
to local colouring for which Shakespeare has been praised, because, 
forsooth, the Venetians Salarcio and Iago (if the latter wasa 
Venetian), sware once each by a deity of pagan Rome! Pane 
gyrists would do well to remember that praise undeserved, though 
it may not be intended for slander in disguise, has very much the 
same effect, and at all events, Shakespeare is surely strong enough 
to dispense with such strained and unnatural support. Local 
colouring? What is there distinctively Italian about Launcelot 
or old Gobbo, with his dish of doves? Are not Dogberry and 
and Verges English caricatures? Is not the forest of Ardennes 
in England, lions and palm-trees notwithstanding, and Sir Toby 
Belch an Englishman,—a distant cousin of Falstaff apparently, 
who has, by some accident, got himself transplanted into Illyria, 
just as Sir Andrew Aguecheek is a connection of the Slender 
family? The truth seems to be that, satisfied with his larger 
fidelity, the poet cared infinitely little about such matters,—as 
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little as he did about making Hector talk of Aristotle in Priam’s 
eouncil-chamber, about allowing Thersites to allude to the sup- 
properties of the potato more than 2,000 years before 
the discovery of America, about sending Kings John and Philip 
Augustus to besiege Angiers with artillery, about Henry V. 
talking of bearding the Grand Turk at Constantinople while 
that city was still in the possession of the Greek Emperors 
or any other of his anachronisms. But to return to Harrison, 
he nowhere shows himself inclined to undervalue the national 
advantages, missing, on the contrary, few opportunities of di- 
lating on the vast superiority of the English to their Continental 
neighbours, but when he comes to their apparel and attire his 
patriotic self-complacency entirely deserts him, and he can hardly 
find words strong enough to condemn their fickleness and caprice. 
After describing how Andrew Boord, endeavouring to give a 
written account of the English dress, was at length compelled to 
abandon his attempt in despair, and to resort to the device of 
drawing a naked man with a pair of shears in one hand and a 
piece of cloth in the other, to signify the national inability to re- 
main satisfied with any one thing, and eagerness to adopt new 
fashions, he continues thus :— 
«Certes, this writer (otherwise being a lewd [pe ish hypocrite] and 
ious priest) shewed himself herein not to [altogether void of 
indgement, sith the phantasticall follie of our nation [euen from the 
courtier to the carter] is such, that no forme of apparell liketh vs 
longer than the first garment is in the wearing, if it continue so long, 
and be not laid aside to receiue some other trinket newlie deuised by 
the fickle-headed tailors, who couet to haue scuerall trickes in cutting, 
thereby to draw fond customers to more expense of monie. For my 
-- can tell better how to enueigh against this enormitie, than 
scribe [anie certaintie of] our attire: sithence such is our mutabilitie, 
that te daie there is none to the Spanish guise, to morrow the French 
toies are most fine and delectable, yer long no such apparell as that 
which is after the high Alman fashion, by and by the Turkish maner is 
generallie best liked of, otherwise the Morisco gowns, the Barbarian 
sleeues [the mandilion worne to Collie weston ward, and the short 
French breches] make such a comelie vesture, that except it were a 
dog in a doublet, you shall not see anie so disguised as are my countrie 
men of England.” 
Does not one seem in part of this quotation to be reading Portia’s 
description of her oddly-suited English admirer, with his Italian 
doublet, his French round hose, his German bonnet, and his 
cosmopolitan behaviour ? 

But many and interesting as are the passages which tempt quota- 
tion, and the subjects which invite remark, want of space obliges 
us to leave them all, with one or two exceptions, unnoticed ; and 
to refer our readers to the work itself, confident that though they 
may stumble on an ‘‘ unlucky chapter ” here and there, they will, 
viewing the book as a whole, join with us in thanking the New 
Shakspere Society and Mr. Furnivall for publishing it, and 
thereby rendering accessible to the general public its copious 
stores of information respecting the manners and customs of our 
ancestors at a most interesting epoch in our history. And now 
for our exceptions. Behind the 133,000 men of whom Captain 
Hozier speaks as constituting the English land forces at the time 
of the Armada must have stood a very considerable reserve, for 
Harrison tells us that the muster-rolls of 1574-5 showed a number 
exceeding 1,100,000,—raw troops, no doubt, and with their im- 
perfect discipline, elementary organisation, and inchoate training, 
very unfit to cope with the formidable veterans, to whom, had 
Parma succeeded in crossing from the Low Countries, they would 
have been opposed ; still, as campaigns were not then an affair of 
& few weeks or months, their chances were not so hopeless as 
might at first sight appear. Passing to the chapter on punishments, 
we find at page 227 a passage which affords fresh and curious 
illustration of the oft-repeated truth that,— 

“ Ther nis no newe gyse that it nas old,” 
for the Guillotine, whose origin is almost universally ascribed to 
the French Revolution, appears to have been in full operation at 
Halifax centuries before that event! Embryonic and undeveloped 
apparently, but few readers will doubt that in the machine here 
described, as in its seeds and weak beginnings, lay intreausured 
the grim form of the Despot of the Place de Gréve. With a fine 
sense of retributive justice, however, the Yorkshire authorities, 
in cases of theft, made the object stolen the actual executioner 
of the thief ; so literally correct may be Edgar’s words,— 
“ The Gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us.” 





WOLFGANG MENZEL.* 
On April the 28rd, 1873, there died at Stuttgart a man well 
known and also much abused in German literature. Tolerance 
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he had no right to claim, for he had himself been unrelenting to- 
wards those whose tendencies he condemned, and his entrance 
into public life had been marked by attacks on no less a personage 
than Goethe. It was a proof of his own intellectual vitality that 
this arrow did not recoil upon the shooter. Hisname was Wolf- 
gang Menzel, poet, novelist, critic, historian, and besides a 
polemical and political writer, who for many years edited a well- 
known review. He wasa man of an energetic, indefatigable mind, 
who, although he ended in mere book-making, deservesto beremem- 
bered. What makes us allude to him now is the publication, by his 
son, of his posthumous “ memoirs,” which he, who wrote so much, 
wished to leave to the nation among which his life had been spent, 
and to which, from his youth to an advanced age, he gave the 
example of an unselfish, enthusiastic patriotism, at a time when 
an exalted, faithful reverence like his for German’greatness and for 
the German mind was neither easy nor commonly practised by his 
countrymen. It was to be foreseen that theabove-named book could 
contain but little that was new about the author's views, or his per- 
sonal relations with many remarkable or famous contemporaries. 
In this respect, various writings, and particularly the Literatur- 
blatt, which he edited, with two years’ interval (1850-51), from 
1825 to 1869, had given him ample opportunity to judge men and 
events. This he had done in accordance with his nature, which 
was honest, original, and highly gifted, but also sharp and one- 
sided, and in which the course of so many years worked little 
change, and thus failed to awaken the absolutely essential know- 
ledge of the limits of his own powers. 

As Wolfgang Menzel tells us, he was born in 1798, at Walden- 
burg, in Silesia, and was the son of a doctor, of a wealthy 
family of merchants. Having lost his father when still an infant, 
he was brought up chiefly by two grandmothers, who not only 
stood in perfect contrast to each other, but also influenced the 
child in different ways. It was, however, to the religious tone 
of mind which prevailed in his mother’s house that he owed his 
steadfast adherence to positive Christianity. Another fact of 
these early years worth noticing is this,—that the childish recol- 
lections of the future ardent patriot did not differ from what was 
then the universal feeling in Germany ; the French troops were 
admired asthe type of military virtue, in contrast with the “ Parade- 
soldaten”’ of Beriin ; and the hatred of the Silesians concentrated 
itself not on the French, but on the Bavarians, who committed cruel- 
ties and had to suffer from the revengeful feeling they excited. Itwas 
only towards 1810 that these feelings underwent a thorough change. 
Menzel was too young to fight in the war of independence, but he, too, 
had hissacrifice to offer on the altar of the Fatherland. The distress 
of those days brought ruin upon his family, and the young man, 
finding himself without resources, bore the sudden change with 
a rare fortitude, and neither asked for support nor complained, 
but resolutely began the course of his hard-working life. It was 
at Breslau that he completed his school-course, and became not 
only a distinguished scholar, but also first-rate in every physical 
exercise, and one of the chief followers of Jahn, who, notwith- 
standing a bad temper and a narrow mind, excited in those days 
an extraordinary enthusiasm amongst the German youth. It is 
highly creditable to Menzel’s good-sense that while rivalling 
his master’s performances in gymnastics and as a pedestrian, he 
absolutely refused to adopt his political ideas. In 1818 he left 
Silesia, after having vowed to himself that ere fifty years were 
passed he would not return to his native place, where he had 
lost and suffered much, a promise which was faithfully kept. He 
began his university studies at Jena, ‘‘ where,” as he tells us, ‘the 
spirit had very nearly conquered the flesh,” and where he found 
celebrated teachers in the two branches of science—philosophy 
and history—which interested him most; and many friends, 
amongst whom was Sand, who soon after murdered Kotzebue. 
This deed of the misguided young man compelled Menzel, as a 
Prussian subject, to exchange the Saxon for a Prussian university. 
He selected Bonn, but there, again, his connection with the Ger- 
mano-Christian Association, ‘‘ Die Burschenschaft,” fixed on 
him the attention of an ever-suspecting police, and to avoid a 
prison, he was driven to take refuge in Switzerland, where his 
literary work began. The first book he wrote, his History of the 
Germans, is still considered his best, and brought back to the 
minds of his countrymen the great history of the past, told with 
sincere enthusiasm and a lofty confidence in the future destinies 
of Germany. 

It was at the same time that he composed his well-known 
Streckverse, which inaugurated the reaction against Goethe, “ the 
great idol,” as he called him, who was merely ‘ein Talent,” 
and of whom he went so far as to say that he had never 
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created in poetry the type of a true man, a judgment which is, 
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perhaps, less paradoxical than at first sight it would seem to be. 
Impossible as the whole undertaking was, it proved useful, in so 
far as it was directed against the mass of imitators, who did not 
understand the hero they blindly worshipped. Menzel’s antagonism 
against Goethe was in itself easy enough to explain. His highly 
moral and sincere but narrow and exclusive patriotic ideal was 
the very reverse of Goethe’s conception of life, which ignored 
frontiers and cared little for nationalities. As a critic in general, 
Menzel seems to have chosen for his motto the line of the Streck- 
verse, “Der Erdenlauf ist eine Bastonnade,” for whoever 
excited his indignation was punished accordingly. The 
sensation produced at his entrance on that rather dangerous 
career led to his appointment by Cotta as the editor 
of the Literaturblatt, which periodical formed part of a 
newspaper called the Morgenblatt, and was published at 
Stuttgart. It was there that, with the exception of short 
journeys to Vienna, Switzerland, Berlin, and Italy, Menzel spent 
nearly fifty years, founded a home for himself, and brought up a 
large family, protecting his sons, who afterwards became soldiers 
or priests, against the ever-encroaching influence of German 
school-pedants, and providing not only for his children, but also 
for distant relatives and friends, in a truly patriarchal way. 

In his Review he acquired an influence which for years had to 
be taken into serious account by authors in Germany, and which, 
on the whole, must be considered as having been beneficial. 
While nearly every one around him seemed to have forgotten 
the great days of the national revival, he remained invariably true 
to them and to the feelings of his youth. He counteracted the 
destructive tendencies of German rationalism, and particularly of 
Hegelian philosophy, by appealing to the sound and active 
influence of Christian thought; and combated the reigning 
formule of Continental Liberalism, which were hateful to him, as 
a French importation, by a German national programme, which 
excluded everything like levity in morals or superficiality in the 
mind, and from which he expected an ultimate triumph, as well 
over foreign influence in religion, as in politics, literature, and 
art. These convictions caused him to throw his whole moral 
authority into the scale against men like Heine and Borne, the 
latter of whom revenged himself by directing against him his well- 
known book, Menzel der Franzosenfresser. ‘The attacked critic 
met with the singular bad-luck of being too well defended ; Men- 
zel’s warfare against the so-called ‘‘ Junge Deutschland” induced 
the German Diet to suppress their works, and thus the reproach 
of having caused that measure by his denunciations rested upon 
Menzel. This episode influenced to a certain degree his whole 
future career. His position in the literary world was shaken, and 
his political life was in so far affected by it that, instead of re- 
maining a member of the moderate Liberal party in the Wiirtem- 
berg Parliament, he went over to the Conservative side and de- 
fended its interests on the eve of the Revolution of 1848. He 
went to Berlin, and there tried to promote an understanding 
between Prussia and South Germany, on the basis of necessary 
reforms, of the convocation of a national Parliament, and of the 
defence of the German frontiers against every foe. In an inter- 
view with Frederick William IV., late at night, on March 17, 
he found the King full of sympathy for his proposals, but still 
irresolute. Early on the next day, the outbreak of the Revolution 
had entirely changed the situation ; and when Menzel witnessed 
the victorious troops marching out of town by the King’s com- 
mand, ‘silent and dissatisfied, but faithful,” it became at once 
clear to him on which side the real power of the State would in 
future have to be looked for, and he greeted the representatives 
of the nation assembled at Frankfort with the prophetic words, 
‘*You won't be able to create an Emperor. If Germany ever 
finds one, she will find him on the field of battle.” 

In questions of foreign politics, Menzel’s point of view, though 
partial for Prussia, was, on the whole, also a correct one. Ina 
pamphlet, the Task of Prussia, published in 1854, he strongly urged 
the necessity of giving up neutrality for an energetic policy 
against Russia, and never ceased to advocate the alliance between 
Prussia and Austria, based on the great German interests to be 
defended on the Danube. Remarkable, and most likely new to 
the public at large, is Menzel’s statement of another interview he 
had on the eve of Easter, 1866, with the present German 
Emperor, in which that monarch told him that the insur- 
mountable obstacle to an amicable understanding with Austria 
was the latter’s claim to Silesia, ‘* Rather face the worst,” added 
the King, “‘ than submit to this.” In another conversation, this 
time with Bismarck, the Prussian Premier expressed the deepest 
regret at the fall of Count Rechberg, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs at Vienna, and Menzel interpreted those feelings in a 


way most flattering to that adviser of Francis Joseph. Con. 
vinced as we feel of the sincerity of these regrets, we rather 
doubt the motive to which Menzel ascribes them. Bismarck had 
indeed reason to be sorry for the retreat of the Minister whoge 
thoughtless policy, from the day of the meeting of the German 
Princes at Frankfort, 1863, to the Schleswig-Holstein expe- 
dition, and up to the very eve of the war of 1866, contributed 
so largely to alleviate for the Prussian Premier the difficulties of 
his task. 

Four years later, Wolfgang Menzel experienced the well-deserved 
satisfaction of seeing the dream of his life realised, and after having 
written The History of the Germans, The History of Europe from 
1789 to 1815, A Universal History, A History of the Last Forty 
Years, another of The Last One Hundred and Twenty Years, and one 
of The Campaign of 1866, he had the pleasure of claiming in August, 
1870, that which was, in his eyes, the undoubted right of Ge 
—Alsace and Lorraine—and of telling the story of one of the most 
victorious campaigns recorded in history. When he recalled 
the changes he had witnessed, both in the position and in the 
opinions of his country, he was justified in exclaiming, as he does at 
the conclusion of these memoirs, ‘‘ Must a people be compared 
to a poplar-tree, the leaves of which are shining in the light or 
remain dark, as the wind plays with them ?” 

Of his purely literary work, there remains little to say. A letter 
from J. Grimm, communicated in the memoirs (p. 499), confirms 
our opinion that, clever and interesting as Menzel’s studies en 
German mythology were, they did not exceed the limits of in- 
telligent dilettanteism. In his youth he had written two charming 
little romances, Riithezahl and Narciss, and a novel, Furore. Hig 
Literaturgeschichte is everything but a history of German literature. 
More important than these and various other works were his con- 
tributions to the religious discussions of the time. Here, also, 
the national point of view was predominant with him, and in so 
far as the Catholic Church had for centuries been the centre of 
German Christianity, and as the Romantic school had renewed 
the traditions of the past, Menzel’s own sympathies were un- 
doubtedly on the side of Catholicism. But as time went on, and 
as the spirit of the Church, in becoming more and more exclu- 
sively Roman, became also more anti-national, Menzel’s irenical 
tendencies gave way, and almost his last work, Rom’s Unrecht, 
was a violent attack on Ultramontanism, and on the revival of the 
spirit of the sixteenth century and the Renaissance, which to his 
mind conveyed the notion of unmixed evil. So partial was he on 
that point that the apotheosis of Christian art, the cupola of the 
pantheon crowning the Church of St. Peter, always remained for 
him the symbol of the victory of Paganism over Christianity, 
accomplished with the consent of the Popes. (p. 290.) 

On the whole, we think that Menzel’s memoirs are worth read- 
ing, and perhaps all the more so because they have not only a 
historical, but also a purely human interest. They tell the story 
of so many, whose fate it was to go before their work seemed done, 
and be forgotten accordingly. And there is nobody who, con- 
sulting his memory and looking at the past, does not agree with 
the author when he mourns “ over so many blossoms which were 
condemned to wither without ripening into fruit,” over so many 
gifted minds and noble hearts which broke down in the hard 
struggle of life and had to make room for others. 

This book would be still pleasanter reading if the editor had been 
more careful in his work, and if repetitions were not so frequent. 
Large as the range of our sympathies may be, it is hard to be 
told twice on the same page (p. 359) how the distinguished 
philologist Schmeller was so neglected by the Bavarian Govern- 
ment that he had to print his excellent Bavarian dictionary on 
the very coarsest paper. Further on (p. 431) the Queen of 
Holland will be astonished to hear that Menzel, who highly 
appreciated her keen intelligence, found her ‘‘ exceedingly amiable, 
although very thin.” It must also be mentioned that, with a 
very few exceptions, the witty sayings recorded in the book are 
of a deplorable kind. 

It is recorded of Menzel that when still a boy, he had such an 
insurmountable aversion for dolls that more than once he came 
to grief because he could not resist the temptation of breaking 
their noses. The childish whim passed away, but the characteristic 
remained throughout life ; he never ceased to combat what to his 
straightforward conscientiousness seemed false and artificial, and 
he offers the rare instance of a German writer who made a fortune 
with his pen, notwithstanding that he was nearly always in con- 
tradiction with the judgment of the multitude or the prejudice of 
the day. His work ceased only with his life. Feeling that the 





end was drawing near, he summed up his religious convictions 
(mein Glaubensbekenntniss), and prepared for the great passage, of 
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hich he hoped, as he once expressed it to his friend Passavant, 
that it would lead him, not to eternal repose, but to renewed 
and immortal activity. 





DIANA, LADY LYLE.* 


Drana, Lapy Ly e, is not a widow, as her style would lead the 
reader to suppose, but a wife, the wife of a baronet who addresses 
ple in the second person singular ; says ‘‘ aside,” when he ob- 
serves her ladyship’s countenance under tempestuous circumstances, 
is What an imperial frown !” and writing a letter to her from his 
t, directs it to “‘ Diana, Lady Lyle,” a proceeding which re- 
minds one of that ingenuous question once asked by an Irishman, 
«What is the world worth to a man when his wife is a widow?” 
These are, however, mere trifles in comparison with the remarkable 
departures from ordinary behaviour of Sir Leonard Lyle, who 
begins by requesting a young lady, at their first interview, to call 
him ‘Lenny ;” and so grows in wisdom during the years in 
which we follow his fortunes, that having captured two vaga- 
bonds who pursue his wife with threats of revealing an 
unpleasant family secret, his fertile brain can suggest no 
better device for getting rid of them than, first, shutting them 
up in a vault, and then, forsaking his wife and carrying the 
conspirators off to sea in his yacht, there to cruise about 
during the remainder of their mortal lives. Five minutes’ 
rational conversation with Diana, Lady Lyle, would, of course, 
have cleared up the whole matter, for Sir Leonard would have 
entirely credited his wife’s true statement as to the existence of 
the documents which prove her legitimacy—need we remark 
that those documents are in the breast-pocket of the captured 
villain and involuntary voyager ?—and for the other little matter, 
the ‘‘slaye-taint” in her blood, the enlightened Baronet cared 
not at all. When his wife confronts her cousin, the female 
conspirator, a “black scum,” rejoicing in the appellation of 
“the Contessa Tab,” in a scene which would be sublime, 
were it less unspeakably ridiculous, he ‘“ pleads in a voice fast 
breaking into jangle, ‘Lash out, Di, in thy indignant scorn!’” 
But Sir Leonard Lyle is perhaps the most irrational young baronet 
in modern fiction ; indeed, if he had ever any temporary visitings 
of common-sense, or the least notion of conducting himself like 
an English gentleman, at all events in public, Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon’s preposterous story must have collapsed at an early stage 
of its wild career. Let us picture to ourselves the popular 
candidate for a seat in Parliament, preparing for the election, 
by addressing his little boy of three or four years old as follows :— 
‘‘ Frank, my boy, give ear to me, and when thou art a man repeat 
the same words to thy son. One of thy fathers was the Silver 
Knight, who fought in the train of Lion Heart and fell in the 
breach at Ascalon. His blood is in thy veins, yet there is nothing 
in thy blood so noble as that which comes from thy mother’s side 
The blood of Randolph is the blood of kings.” And let us then 
picture the happy father of the infant phenomenon who under- 
stands all about Lion Heart and Ascalon, and the rest of it, when 
Sir Leonard, having been duly elected, the following scene takes 
place at Castle Lyle, in presence of ‘‘ the Holderness Hunt,” the 
Duke of Doncaster, a brace of sheriffs, and other visitors :— 

“ Luncheon-bell rings a second time. ‘A fair day and a goodly work, 
Tesumes his Grace. ‘Now, Lady Lyle, before we go to lunch, oblige 
these gentlemen by giving them a tip, a straight tip, like a Yorkshire 
woman, Lady Lyle.’—* A tip ?’—‘In earnest of success. Remember this 
is poetry, not politics, You are our Mayday Queen.’—‘ Silence for her 
ladyship !’ call Lamber and the shoriff in one voice. ‘Well, then,’ 
crows Diana, laughing merrily, ‘as your Mayday Queen,—/a Reine le 
veult! Your Grace can play the chamberlain ?’—‘ Madame, it has been 
my duty and delight to serve the Queen.—‘ My Lord Duke,’ cries 
Diana, with a stately and bewitching coquetry, ‘he awaits your 
Majesty’s commands,’-—‘ Then bid our loving and deserving subject 
kneel! Sir Leonard Lyle, hand me the sword,’ Sir Leonard, entering 
on the humour of the moment, kneels. The bell rings a third time. 
Diana, listening, laughs. ‘Hem! luncheon waits. Rise, Knight of the 
Shire!’ A blare of trumpets greets the comedy. Leonard is about to 
rise, still langhing, but on looking at Diana, his face lights with a quick 
fire, and dropping to his knee again, he kisses her hand, and whispers, 
in a low and serious tone, ‘ My true heart’s queen!” 

Unlike Sir Leonard, we do not enter upon “ the humour” of this 
scene, but are provoked by its childish folly. Only a writer who 
lacks humour so conspicuously as Mr. Hepworth Dixon could put 
forth such heavy fooling as the scene just quoted, and many 
others with which the book abounds, by way of fun. Only Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon, too, would take such liberties with honest 
English verbs ; this is a trick of his style which grows upon him, 
and which was intolerably conspicuous in his White Conquest. 
In the first chapter of the first volume, we are introduced to an 
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American senator of astounding genius and wisdom, with “a 
Jove-like front,” who dies under melodramatic circumstances, 
leaving his affairs and his family in a condition which, to ordi- 
nary mortals, would seem to be the result of consummate stu- 
pidity and extraordinary folly ; and this remarkable person, the 
heroine’s father, who calls her ‘“ Di-Di" and “ cara carissima,” 
and is ‘‘ excited by the sheen and movement of his child,” is en- 
dowed with a strange variety of modes of expressing himself. 
““¢Ha!’ hems the senator, ‘our guest is right ;’” ‘ ‘ Di-Di,’ 
frowns the curly beard ;” ‘‘‘ Excuse me,’ nods the senator ;” 
‘*** Cleared |’ gasps the senator,” and after that he ‘ snaps” 
and ‘‘ hisses,” and does other strange things which in ordi- 
nary language are rendered by such simple verbs as ‘to 
say” and “to reply,” while Di-Di of the “sheen” not 
only ‘‘cries,” and “shouts,” and ‘ pouts,” but crows” 
and ‘screams ” all kinds of utterances, mostly silly and affected 
ones. As to what the “lying slut” and the ‘squat over- 
seer,” who are the early-indicated villains of the story, do in 
the way of wrenched and wrested verbs, it would be too tedious 
to take note of. In all these instances the author's aim is mere 
unlikeness to the modes of speech of other people, and if gram- 
mar be sacrificed to that end, so much the worse for grammar. 
Miss Diana Randolph is a young lady of the tom-boy order, with 
‘*a girl-like face, a pair of secking eyes, and coils of hair the 
colour of Elizabethan gold”—whatever that may mean—and to 
her the soul of Leonard “ goes out as in a dream,” so that he 
muses about her after this fashion :—‘‘ Bright home,—yet brighter 
girl! What eyes she has,—how blue! They are the old Lyle 
blue! [The latter coincidence is at least remarkable, seeing that 
Miss Randolph is not a Lyle.] I like bright things, though they 
are not my own. Fine yachts, swift horses, and golden curls. 
One doesn’t care to think that one may never see such eyes 
again.” Leonard sees them again when Miss Diana Randolph 
comes to England, having gone through the old, old story of the 
‘ slave-taint,” and the stolen marriage certificate, and the wicked 
uncle, who comes into the property, and instructs his ‘‘ myrmi- 
dons ” to ‘‘ trade-off” the live-stock, including his niece; and the 
daring abolitionist who aids her flight,—in short, a complete 
hash-up of Mrs. Trollope’s Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw, Bulwer’s 
Night and Morning, with a faint flavouring of Uncle Tom's Cabin 
and The Octoroon. Of course, Diana and the fair Grace Gosnold, 
from Georgia, who takes her to England, are rapturously received 
by an eager section of the English aristocracy, and a brilliant era 
of dukes, dinners, and gilded saloons begins. And oh! how 
funny Mr. Hepworth Dixon is about his pet duke, his Grace of 
Doncaster, and how strictly natural is that great nobleman’s 
interview with his nephew, just returned from everywhere. All 
the people in the book, indeed, are always scampering all over 
the face of the earth, and in more senses than one the reader 
never knows where he is, or where they are; but it does not 
greatly matter,—they are as little like human beings playing their 
parts in real affairs in any one part of the world, as in any half- 
dozen parts of it. Mr. Fane, returning from America to Don- 
caster House in Piccadilly, his uncle’s residence, with which he 
has been acquainted all his life, is ushered into a “‘ snug” room, 
adorned with cabinet pictures by the great Italian masters, and a 
long ebony case containing rare editions of costly books. There 
he muses, as, of course, one would muse under the circumstances, 
‘ Quite a scholar’s paradise !” he says to himself, when the Duke 
enters and accosts him :— 

“Reginald! you take me by surprise; I fear no carriage went to 
meet you at the station. What will Mrs. Fane think of me? Tell her 
not to imagine anything so fearful as my lacking respect for my 
nephew's wife.’—‘ Not at all, your Grace. We landed late, came on by the 
evening train, and snatched a little sleep at Morley’s.’—‘ Come into my 
cabinet, and share my cup of tea.’ ‘Tell me about yourself and 
Mrs. Fane. Glad to come home again?’—‘ As a Switzer to his Alps, 
as an Egyptian to his Nile.’—* And her niece, Miss Gosnold, is she here 
too? ’"—She’s here, and I suspect she'll stay. —‘ Caught a young por- 
poise on her voyage? My gracious mistress used to say that every 
young woman is an angler in troubled waters.—‘Partly at St. 
Catherine’s, partly on the voyage. Her take’s young Lamber, our 
Yorkshire neighbour. Recollect old Lamber, who married a sister of 
Sir Warren ?’—‘ Husband of my Amanda! Under the eyes of our 
royal mistress, we young fellows were confined to such poetic and 
platonic loves.’” 

And so on through several pages of similar lumbering levity. 
Miss Randolph dines at the Duke’s, and then everybody turns up 
from everywhere, and Mr. Hepworth Dixon annihilates time and 
space to make two lovers happy for a brief period, and a married 
couple exceedingly uncomfortable afterwards, which is a righteous 
punishment for their folly, their uncandidness, and their intense 
affectation. The whole thing, the ‘lotos-eating,” and the seig- 
norial dignity, and the love-making, is all play-acting; one never 
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associates an atom of reality with Sir Leonard, and Diana, Lady 
Lyle, from first to last. 

There is plenty of life and movement in the story, but they are 
not real in the portions which concern the leading personages, they 
are to be found among the subordinates; and the “ plantation” 
scenes are vivid. It is a pity that Mr. Dixon has in this instance 
also been unable to resist the temptation to coarse details which 
so easily and constantly besets him. But for the objectionable 
description of social relations on Senator Randolph's plantation, 
the book, which is very bright and readable in parts, might, 
though a signal failure as a work of fiction, have been pronounced 
thoroughly harmless. Young ladies are not very likely to emulate 
Diana, or to fall in love with Leonard ; but Tab and Slokh are not 
nice acquaintances, even in fiction, while the family history of the 
senator and his brother is hardly edifying reading for anybody. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Poetical Birthday Book. Edited by the Countess of Portsmouth. 
(Hatchards.)—This is a very dainty little book, a collection of morceaus 
from the poets which illustrate the characteristics of the months and the 
characters of men and women. The idea has been to affix two morsels of 
poetry to each day, so that any man or woman referring to his or her 
birthday may find some lines describing him or her, or at least some 
lines tempting him or her to be better than before, and the idea has 
been worked out with great taste and skill. There is hardly a poor 
extract throughout the 670, while the poets quoted cover nearly 
the whole field of English literature. The only defect of the 
collection is that, with characteristic kindliness, Lady Portsmouth has 
omitted all verses of a satiric kind, so that any one who consults these 
sortes is sure of a tolerably agreeable response, and sometimes receives 
& compliment of a rather extravagant kind, Mr. Gladstone, for instance, 
being born on December 29, his sors is :— 


* His mind as far from rashness as from fears, 
Hating base thoughts as much as desperate rage, 
The world’s loud thunderings he unshaken hears ;” 


while Mr. Disraeli’s (December 31) is,— 
* Ring in the valiant man, and free 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand.” 

Debrett’s House of Commons and Judicial Bench, 1877, compiled and 
edited by Robert H. Mair (Dean), is, we are told, “ personally revised 
by Members of Parliament and the Judges.” It is a complete and useful 
book of its kind. A brief sketch of the career of every Member of Par- 
liament is given, occupying, on an average, somewhat less than half a 
page. Birth, parentage, places of education, political opinions, and 
career are in each case succinctly described. Then comes a list of 
“counties, cities, and boroughs returning Members to Parliament,” 
with the number of voters, and particulars of the last general election 
and any elections that have since oecurred. Next we have a complete list 
of peers, peoresses, and their eldest sons. Then follows a descriptive list 
of the superior Judges of the Three Kingdoms, of the Judges of County 
Courts, and of the Recorders. An explanation of some “Technical 
Parliamentary Expressions and Practices,” &c., is a useful item in the 
list of contents.——-We have also to mention, as a useful volume, 
The Upper Ten Thousand, described as “A Handbook of the 
Titled and Official Classes” (Kelly). The new feature of this, 
“the third annual edition,” is that it includes “the names of the 
deputy-lieutenants and magistrates for all the counties of England and 
Wales (with the exception of the county of Flint), and the commissioners 
of the lieutenancy of the City of London.” It is clear that a vast 
amount of practically useful information which it would be difficult to 
obtain otherwise has thus been added. Messrs. Kelly, whose name is a 
pledge for the complete and accurate performance of what they under- 
take, promise to include in a future edition “‘several other important 
classes.” We may all live in hope of a place in the sacred roll. 


Principles of New Testament Quotation. By Rev. J. Scott, M.A. 
(T. end T. Clarke, Edinburgh.)—This is a book for Biblical students, 
and we think it will be of service to them. The different varieties of 
quotation are classified and illustrated, and the principles on which 
they are to be interpreted are discussed. The main purpose of the 
New Testament quotations was to reproduce the general drift and pur- 
pose of the texts and passages to which reference is made. We are 
not to assume that what we should call a loose or free quotation was due 
to the imperfections of memory. There was no aim at exact litefalism 
or verbal accuracy. This would have been making truth subservient to 
form and sense to sound. All writers have more or less paraphrased 
what they have found suitable to their purpose in existing books, and 
that the writers of the New Testament should have done the same is 
what might have been reasonably expected. The author works out 





physical phrases. Possibly this may be due to a Scotch training. ‘qq 
defining what he calls paraphrastic quotations, that is to say, quota. 
tions which give the sense rather than the words, he tells us that “the 
mental process of the writer making the quotation, involves four 
things,—an analysis of the text, abstraction of the sense from the f 

generalisation of the internal idea, and a corresponding objective ox. 
pression.” One would suppose he had set himself to try how many 
long philosophical words he could compress into a single sentence, Hig 
meaning, unless we are much mistaken, might have been much more 
simply and quite as accurately expressed. Again, he talks of ‘the 
“psychology of a text,” by which it appears he means its inner sense 
and signification. We cannot say that we think the use of the term 
“ psychology ” is particularly happy or exact in this connection. Op 
the relation of the Old Testament to the New and of the Jewish to the 
Christian economy, he has some very true and instructive remarks, 


Vivienne. By Rita. 3 vols. (Sampson Low and Co.)—The titl 
is not attractive to those who remember the “Idylls of the King,” but 
the Vivien of the story is not the heroine who gives it a name, buts 
certain Countess de Verdreuil, falsely so called, who is as beautiful ang 
wicked as can well be imagined. The Countess has left her husband, 
and made a victim of the old Count whose name she bears, slanderedang 
robbed of his inheritance the nephew, and driven to destruction, if only 
her will could have compassed it, the niece, the beautiful Vivienne, 
But justice is not too lame to overtake the guilty, and everythingeomes 
right at the last. There is some good description, both of nature.and 
of human passion, in the story, but its real merits are obscured by a super. 
fluity of fine-writing. This is a specimen:—“ Raoul knew full well 
that, often as he had tried to deceive himself, often as he had proclaimed 
his love conquered, it was so far from being really forgotten or extinct, 
that its memory never left him; it could torture, and pain, and deceive 
him still. It could steal over his heart as silently, as tenderly, as the 
shimmer of moonbeams steals over the dark shadowy waters of a lake, 
while the depths below catch their beauty, and mirror their radiance, 
for all that they seem so dark, and still, and tranquil. So his heart, 
long passionless, silent, unstirred, had caught the beauty and retained 
the memory of that one love.” This is a sort of thing—if Rita will 
only take the word ef a critic who, anyhow, possesses the qualification 
of having read very much—that it is a great deal more pleasant to 
write than to read. 

Euripides’ Hecuba ana Medea. Oambridge Texts, with Notes. By 
F. A. Paley. (Deighton, Bell, and Co., Cambridge.)—We have here 
two of Euripides’ most familiar plays, edited, with brief notes, for school 
use by Mr. Paley. The Hecuba and Medea are capital specimens of 
Euripides, and as every scholar knows, their text, which, on the whole, 
is free from serious corruptions, was settled in Porson’s famons critical 
edition. In both plays we may be said te read the ‘the story of 
woman’s revenge.” Both may be described as sensational, and are full 
of horrors. Priam and Hecuba, as Mr. Paley observes, were the typical 
woebearers of antiquity, as “ Priam’s history was to the Greeks what that 
of Job was to the Jows.” The Medea is certainly one of Euripdes’ very 
best plays. The mother’s feelings in conflict with her settled purpose 
of revenge are brought before us with wonderful power and pathos. Her 
fierceness and resolution remind us of Lady Macbeth. Jason represents 
time-serving expediency, but his sophistical arguments are, as Mr. 
Paley says, quite “demolished by the impassioned earnestness of 
Medea.” It is perhaps rather a more difficult play than the Hecuba. 
There is one particularly perplexing passage (v. 214-219), of which 
Dr. Kennedy’s reading is given, but for most students it requires, we 
think, a little more explanation. In vy. 224 we might as well have had 
a note on éuaéfia, which there denotes that “ want of culture” which 
unfits a man for new conditions of society. In v. 378 of the Hecuba 
we hardly needed a note to explain to us the meaning of Ti Zaivigeh 
xadws. The rather puzzling phrase’ Ariguovas abycs, in v. 926 of thesame 
play, which Liddell and Scott render “the mirror’s countless rays,” is 
taken by Mr. Paley to mean the “ever-retreating bright image in the 
mirror.” This is a rather ingenious suggestion, but it is perhaps.an 
attempt to fix too definite a meaning on the words, which may perhaps 
be merely intended to convey a notion of the mirror’s dazzling surface, 
with its infinite capacities of reflection. It is hard to say what the pre- 
cise idea is, and Mr. Paley’s view, which, we believe, is not original, 
may possibly fairly represent what was in the poet’s mind. His notes 
will be found useful by the young students for whom they are written, 
and the only fault such students will find with them will probably be 
that they are too brief. 

The St. James’s Lectures: Companions for the Devout Li/e. (John 
Murray.)—These seven lectures are all on subjects of general interest, 
and will, we are sure, be acceptable to a wide circle of readers. The 
first is on that now much-read and remarkable book, the “Theologia 
Germanica,” which, as the lecturer says, ‘no student of the various 
phases and expressions of the Christian consciousness will leave un- 
studied.” Luther ranked it with the writings of St. Augustine, as 





this line of thought with considerable minuteness. The Septuagint was 
preferred for quotation, both because of the prevalence of the Greek | 
language, and also of its peculiar capability to express the characteristic 
ideas of Christianity. Much of the book is ingenious, and shows re- 
search. But it strikes us that the author is a little too fond of meta- | 


next the Bible, and Baron Bunsen estimated it quite as highly. Itis 
interesting to know that it represents the deepest yearnings of a devout 
soul in the fourteenth century,—a period of horrors, of the Papal 
schism, of wars and pestilences, and the frightful Black Death,—a time, 
too, of moral and religious anarchy. In such an age this volume became 
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je apiritual food of thoussnds. Its mystical theology was oxactly that 
in whieh distracted souls were likely to find refuge, though for us, as is 
here pointed ont, its close approximation to the Oriental doctrine of 
absorption and nirvana gives it something of an unwholesome one- 
gidedness. There is a little of the same tendency in the beautiful 
teachings of Fénelor, which form the subject of Mr. Carter’s lecture. Of 
the “ Christian Year ” Canon Barry observes that its special characteris- 
tic isa calm confidence of faith, a perpetual realising of the divine 

ce, and that to this it owes the “music which pervades the 
whole book.” “There may,” he says, “ be books of devotion in which 
the Obristian hope is more rapturous and vivid, but hardly one 
in which it better deserves the name of ‘confidence.’” It has 
certainly caught, as he further says, the essential spirit of our 
English Prayer-Book, and as we read it, we can understand why 
the English Church kept Keble and lost Newman. On the whole, 
we think Dean Howson’s lecture on “The Pilgrim’s Progress” 
the best of the series. He shows a thorough appreciation of the 
many striking beauties of this wonderful allegory, and shows us how 
Bunyan’s old tastes and amusements must often have been present to 
his mind when he wrote it. Thus the book, as the Dean says, “ is the 
postical result of the experience of the man. It is Bunyan himself 
transfused into an allegory.” 

Mar’s White Witch. By G. Douglas. 3 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.)— 
We felt inclined to wish, on getting to the end of this novel, that it had 
been cut short at the conclusion of the first volume. For that volume 
is very good. The laird, his Highland home—are Highland proprietors 
called lairds ?—and his daughter, so charmingly simple and naive, are 
very good to read about, while the people to whom we are introduced 
in Volumes II. and III. are, for the most part, unpleasing. But 
doubtless the author felt, and not without justice, that this first volume 
could hardly stand alone; doubtless the crities would have said, “ This 
is all very pretty, but it leads to nothing and means nothing.” So 
having seen the hero and heroine married at the end of the first volume, 
we have to follow them through two volumes more, not without suffer- 
ing some annoyance, The hero in particular sinks to zero in our 
estimation, and if we leave him at last with a tolerable prospect of 
happiness, we can only feel that it is infinitely more than he deserves. 
He is nothing short of a scoundrel, when he tells his wife that they 
were not really married, because, being a Roman Catholic, the ceremony 
had not been performed by a priest of his own faith as well as bya 
Presbyterian minister, and then goes and offers himself to another 
woman. He must have known that he was lying, for who is not aware 
that in Scotland the difficulty is not to get married? We have some 
compensation in being introduced to Mr. Octave von Donop, who is 
really a good sketch, and looks as if he had been drawn pretty closely 
after life; but on the whole, the latter part of the story is far less 
pleasant reading than the first. 


The Roll-Call of Faith. By the Rev. Charles D. Bell, M.A. (W. 
Hunt and Co.)—This volume consists of sermons on the eleventh 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which Mr. Bell persists in con- 
sidering the work of St. Paul. In some passages they are eloquent, 
and they also contain some suggestive interpretations of Scripture. We 
protest, however, against such a statement as this about Cain,— 
“He was a Deist,” because, as is explained, he held unevangelical 
opinions on the doctrine of the Atonement. Such statements obscure 
the moral teaching of the Bible, while seeking to find support for a 
particular theological opinion. The sin which lay at Cain’s door is 
obvious enough. He claimed an unjust authority over his younger 
brother. It would have been truer teaching, and more wholesome for 
these times, if Mr. Bell had said that ‘‘ he was an Ottoman.” 


How We Learned to Help Ourselves. By Lalla McDowell. (Christian 
Book Society.) —This is a good story of how a family, reduced by an 
adverse turn of trade to poverty, learned to dispense with the luxury 
and ease to which they had been used. It would be better, if the author 
had not mixed up with it things not strictly belonging to it, and had 
not given it too didactic a tone. Besides this, the odious people are too 
odious, The vulgarity and insolence of Mrs. and Miss Dawson, friends 
of prosperous days who are altogether changed by adversity, are grossly 
exaggerated. Some people, indeed, are capable of being quite as 
as'mercenary and mean, but the very slightest veneer of manners—and 
somuch these people must have had—prevents them from making such 
a display of their baseness. The unfortunate are dropped, not affronted, 
by society. 

Ministerial Duties: Charges by the late Archdeacon Batten. Edited 
by Dr. Vaughan. (Macmillan and Co.)—Dr. Vaughan has done good 
service in republishing these charges. They are evidently the utter- 
ances of a man who in every branch of his office worked up to a very 
high standard. The hints on “ Catechising ” are especially suggestive. 
In the preface, we are told that Archdeacon Batten had a rare gift of 
humonr, which, however, he kept well under control. “No one knows,” 
he said one day,“ how many good things I keep on the other side of my 
teeth.” 

Our Fréulein. By W. H. Watts. (Chapman and Hall.)—A young 
English lady, reduced to great difficulties by the death of her father, 


chaos in which she first finds it involved. Hor lastand greatest victory 
is over the Professor himself, who begins with the strongest and most 
obstinate prejudices against England and Englishwomen in particular, 
and ends by laying down his arms in almost ignominious subjection. 
The professor was, it seems, a man of European reputation, but scarcely, 
we should think, in the region of Latin scholarship. ‘‘ Festine lente” may 
be due to the printer’s misplaced ingenuity, but when he uses the expres- 
sion, “You are her facile princeps,” he is certainly employing a very 
curious usage. The story is fairly amusing, and the writer has evidently 
some acquaintance with German life, though he writes of a time now 
past, and indeed further away than the mere lapse of time would 
show, the period of 1848. This suggests the interweaving of politics 
with the plot. “Our Friulein’s” patron is a revolutionary thinker, 
and we have a somewhat vague account of the Continental movement in 
that year of disturbance. But it is easy, as the author says, to skip the 
politics. 
A Thousand Miles Up the Nile. By Amelia B. Edwards. (Longe 
mans.)—This book is worthy ef its subject. Many volumes have 
been written about the Nile, since Herodotus, first of the million 
of travellers who have looked on the marvellous river, theorised on its 
strange phenomena. These have often been amusing, and sometimes 
instructive. But it would net be easy to find one that could be matched 
with Miss Edwards's book. She brought to her task of travel the needful 
preparation of culture. She pursued it with enthusiasm, and she has 
now recorded its results with a literary skill and taste that leave no- 
thing to be desired. With the marvellous Egypt of the past, and with the 
picturesque Egypt of the present, she is equally at home. The temples 
on the river-bank can seldom have had so enthusiastic a visitor, 
and though she does not claim to be an Egyptologist, seldom one 
so capable of appreciating their interest. It is satisfactory to learn that 
this enthusiasm and preparation were not without their reward. She 
found—a piece of good-fortune net vouchsafed, though diligently sought, 
either to the Empress Eugenie orto the Prince of Wales—an untouched 
tomb at Abou Simbel. The discovery had no great intrinsic importanes, 
though it is not without interest, but it must have been a delight to the 
discoverers of no cemmon kind, and it is good to read about. The life 
and scenery of the Egypt of to-day she describes with might and 
vividness. Let the reader take this striking picture, as an example :— 
‘Of tortuous creeks shut in by singular rocks fantastically piled; of 
sand-slopes golden to the water’s edge; of placid pools low-lying in the 
midst of lupin-fields and tracts of tender barley; of creeping Sakkiehs, 
half-hidden among palms, and dropping water as they turn; of mud 
dwellings, here clustered together th hollows, there perched separately 
on heights among the rocks, and Ng sere to this day the form and 
slope of Egyptian pylons; of rude boats drawn up in sheltered co 
or going to pieces high and dry upon the sands; of water- 
boulders of crimson and black and purple granite, on which the wild- 
fowl cluster at mid-day, and the fisher spreads his nets to dry at suns 
set ; of camels, and caravans, and camps on shore; of cargo-boate and 
cangias on the river; of wild figures of half-naked athletes; of dusky 
women decked with barbaric ornaments, unveiled, swift-glid 
trailing long robes of deepest gentian-blue; of ancient crones, and | 
naked children like live bronzes; of these, and a hundred other 
subjects, in infinite variety and combination, there is literally no end.” 
It only remains to add that the illustrations, the binding, and the 
printing of the volume are all admirable. 


Sunday Echoes in Weekday Hours: a Tale illustrative of the 
Miracles. By Mrs. Carry Brock. (Seeley.)—We can but expect that 
a tale in which the Old and New Testament miracles are illustrated by 
the history of a few months in the lives of a few very excellent but 
rather common-place people should be forced in style and full of im- 
probable incidents. The author should really have omitted the miracle 
of “ Elisha and the Bears,” and not have condemned a young hoy to be 
shot dead for merely chaffing the curate. 

Facts About Sherry. By Henry Vizetelly. (Ward, Lock, and 
Tyler.)—Mr. Vizetelly gleaned his facts, he tells us, in “Spanish 
vineyards and bodegas.” They appeared first in a daily 
paper, and are now republished, with additions. His descriptions 
are curious and entertaining, and readers who care for these subjects, 
as, indeed, most readers do, more or less, will do well to look at his 
volume. Meanwhile, we may give one of his conclusions. Good cheap 
sherry is an impossibility. The commonest growth must be kept for 
four years, and to keep a wine for four years doubles its cost. Young 
wines can be imported, but they are neither palatable nor wholesome. 


A very seasonable reprint is Turkey, being Sketches from Life, by the 
Roving Englishman. (Routledge.)—The papers of which the volume is 
in part composed were published in Household Words, and were re- 
printed with additions about twenty-three years ago. We may quote 
one passage (we could quote a hundred) to show what the Turks were 
some fifty years ago, and how finely they illustrate the phrase, “ the 
unchanging East :”—“ The Turks, who had a pleasant wit, were wont 
to call their military operations in Greece ‘Christian-hunting.’ The 
Sultan, however (Mahmoud II.), was still more emphatic; he told the 
Capitan Pasha to ‘calcine the island of Hydra, and bring him the dust.’ 
ee & The population of the island of Chios was 94,000 before it 
roused the wrath of the Turks,—it was reduced to 900 afterwards; 
everybody else had been butchered or sold, with the exception of a very 





takes by special recommendation of a mutual friend the management of 
the household of a certain German professor, and reduces to order the 





few who were hopeless fugitives.” It is the West that changes. Tho 
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massacre of Chios sealed the fate of Turkish rule in Greece, so vehement 
was the passion of wrath it roused in Christendom. The Turks might 
repeat it now with impunity. Lord Beaconsfield would make a little 
joke about their promptitude. The Tory and pseudo-Liberal Press 
would first disbelieve, then apologise for, and finally justify, the 
‘‘example.” And the fine gentlemen of the clubs would vote it a “ bore,” 
not being interested in any massacres but those at Hurlingham and the 
pheasant-coverts. 

The Tender Toe: Essays on Gout. By William Lomas, M.D. 
(Effingham Wilson.)—This is a sensibly-written little book, and the 
gouty would do well to follow its precepts. That they will do so of 
their own accord, without pressure from their family doctors, is, 
however, most improbable. 

Lion Jack: Adventures in the Capturing of Wild Beasts. By P. T. 
Barnum. (Sampson Low and Co.)—The exciting nature of the adven- 
tures of which Lion Jack is the hero is only equalled by their impro- 
bability. The whole book might be described as concentrated essence of 
hair-breadth escapes. 
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CONTENTS OF No. 40. 
? VIVISECTION ? AT THE LEEDS INFIRMARY. 
HOSPITAL MAINTENANCE AND THE VIVISECTION QUESTION. 
THE British MEDICAL JOURNAL ON SIR WILLIAM THOMSON’S LETTER. 
ANTI-VIVISECTION MEETINGS. 
THE MEETING AT CLIFTON. 
CORRESPONDENCE, &c., &., &c. 


May be had by order of al] Newsvendors in Town or Country. 
London: E. W. ALLEN, 11 Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 





view of the Eastern Question. He looks at the approaches to Hindustan solely as 
an mage English sous. His conclusions are sound.”"— Whitehall Review of 
** Best Books.”"———“ We think the whole scheme worthy of careful consideration, 
| but the question of Alexandria and the Suez Canal involves the boldest and most 
| important argument.”—The Academy.——“* Mr. Partridge writes with ¢' 

| knowledge of his subject."—7he Scotsman.—*“It is not often a reviewer has to 
| complain of a book being too brief. This, however, is the chief fault of the present 
work.” —Globe.——“* No doubt a fine project, but whether the time is, as Mr. Part- 
ridge holds, ripe for carrying it out, 4 another question.”"—Saturday 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 


EASTER GIFTS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 





SEE MUDIE’S CATALOGUE 


OF 


WORKS of the BEST AUTHORS, in Ornamental Bindings. 


New Edition, enlarged to 32 pages, now ready, postage free. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS—CHEAP EDITION. ) 
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—_— : 
RIXTON INDEPENDENT 
OHURCH.—The Rev. BALDWIN BROWN will 
preach on Good Friday. Subject—‘ The Daughters 
of Jerusalem.” Divine Service to commence at 
ll o'clock. There will be a collection in aid of the 
Work of the Church among the Sick Poor in Lambeth. 


© OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIBLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


eee] a 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE. 
—Twelve Scholarships: Eight, £40; Four, £20. 
ion Second Week in May.—Apply to the Secre- 
tary, the College, Cheltenham. 


—sanrn : 

ROTESTANT EDUCATION in 

PARIS. For References and Particulars apply 

io Mademoiselle DELAHAYE, 16 Rue Guttemberg, 
Parc des Princes, Bois de Boulogne, Paris. 


IGHGATE. — There will be 

VACANCIES at EASTER in an old-estab- 

jished School for Young Ladies. Resident Foreign 

and English Governesses. Professors attend for 

Modern Languages and Accomplishments. Inclu- 

sive terms, 100 to 120 Guineas.—Address, “ D. G.,” 
the Grove, Highgate. 


ANOVERIAN GERMAN, acquisition 
of.—Home for One or Two young lishmen 

with a Married Gent of position at Hildesheim. 
Terms, moderate. Two Gymnasiums in the town, or 
private Tutor if preferred.—Mr. PHILIP ROBERTS, 
of No. 2 South Square, Gray's Inn, W.C., whose Son 
is just returning home, will gladly give full particulars. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS (Limited), BIRMINGHAM. 
The COUNCIL of the above School are now pre- 
d to receive — for the appointment of a 
RERMAN MISTRESS. A knowledge of Music would 
be an additional qualification. 

Applications, with Testimonials and stating terms, 
to be sent to the Secretary, Mr. HOWARD S. SMITH, 
97 Bennett's Hill, Birmingham, not later than the 31st 
inst. 























-____ INDIA OFFICE, 12th March, 1877. 
NDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


NOTICE is hereby given that an Examination of 
Candidates for Nineteen Appointments as =——— in 
her Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held in 
London in August, 1877. 

Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, to- 

r with information segerding Pay and Retiring 

lowances of Indian Medica) Officers, may be obtained 

on application at the Military Department, India Office, 
London, 8.W. 

A further notice will be issued when the exact date 
of examination has been fixed. 

ALLEN JOHNSON, Colonel, Military Secretary. 


it IVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SCHOOL. 


Head Master, H. Weston Eve, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Vice-Master, E. R. Horton, 
MA., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 

The Summer Term, 1877, will in for New Pupils 
on Tuesday, May Ist, at 9.30 a.m. @ School is close 
to the Gower-Street Station of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way, and only a few minutes’ walk from the termini of 
several other Railways. 

Discipline is maintained without corpora! punish- 
ment or impositions. 
mn jpectuses may be obtained from the office of the 

lege. 

Parents intending to send boys next term are re- 
quested to communicate with the Head Master as soon 


as possible. 
PALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary to the Council. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON.— 
On Monday and during the week the performances 
will commence at 7, with the Operetta Bouffe of TEN OF 
‘EM. At 7.30, the Romantic ma, entitled HASKA. 
To conclude with the popular Irish Drama of THE 
ILLEEN BAWN. Prices from 6d to £448. Doors 
nm at 6.30.,commence at 7. Box Office open from 
10 till 5 daily. 
ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty 
Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 


AMERICAN OENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 

RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 

“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 


rd. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."— Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”—food, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 
—This Tobacco is now put upin ONE-OUNCE 
PACKETS, in addition to the other sizes, the Label 
being a reduced fac-simile of that used for the Two- 


Ounce Packets. 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Holborn Viaduct, 


London, E.C.; and Bristol. 
? SAN ITAS.” 
** @\ ANITAS.” 























PAINLESS 


DENTISTRY. 
* ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





less tistry. 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 

Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
wang! 
My Dear Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention 
straction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation e: 


that = have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I 
In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 5S. G. H 


displayed in the con- 
. lam to hear 
of Pain- 


. HUTCHINS, 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 





The Recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874) had 
all beon anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus Investi- 
gation (December, 1871) of this Society. Thus— 
1. The “Seventeen Offices" Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
3. The Bows “ nena " was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 

e. 


The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known protection to Policies. 
The Bonus was the largest yet declared. Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





A Bonus valuation to 3lst December, 1876, is now in progress. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





SLOW 


“Excellent in 
every way.”"— 
See the Zimes, Jan. 30. 


NORFOLK IRON WORKS, NORWICH. 


BARNARD, BISHOP, & BARNARDS’ 


“ Referred to and recommended by ‘ Another Country Parson.’ "— 
See the 7imes, January 25. 


DESORIPTIVE CATALOGUES 
POST FREE. 


COMBUSTION 


STOVES. 





ECONOMICAL 


Kitcheners, and roasting can 


FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


TILED 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kiteheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 

be done in front of the fire if des The vari ted 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs, EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


KITCHENERS. 


ious sizes sui to different 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


AND IS UNIFORMLY OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 





MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“ Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Lllustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Oranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“ CHERRY TOOTH PASTE " is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the Tera a PeARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANOE to the BREATH. 
Price 1s vi pet 

JOHN SNELL and CO.'S Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“AGUA LA " restores the Human Hair to 
its pristine hne, no matter at what age. 








3 qn ITAS.” 


ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and OCO.'s, and see that 


you have none other than their genuine Articles. 
|  Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 
| Street, London. 


Upper Thames 





geome and CO.’S SOUPS. 





PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 





yo and GAME PIES; also, 





ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





[PURTLE SOUP, and _ other 
INVALIDS. 





-  ppeseensese for 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


-EPPS’S 
COCOA. 
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AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

1782. Prompt and iberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
te PEONGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries { SON) BROOMFIELD 


Bir of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 








incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DBAFTS 
UED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
Bills negotiated and collected. 


South Australia. 
4 terms, apply at the 


Money received on deposit. 
Offices, 54.01d Broad Street, E 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD. 
oo TS of all KINDS 
—< by & Policy of the 
RAILWAY PPeRSSENG GE SSURANCECOMPANY, 
The Cites and Largest mire Assurance Company. 
mn. A. NAI Obairman. 
SUBSCRIBED AGAPETAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 

A fixed sum im the case of Death by Accident, and a 
W Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the rad Stations, the Local 


A 
64 CORNHILL, L¢ LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Oharter, A’ t 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 

The Corpo: ration — drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills papenie at yh Calcutta, Colombo, Foo- 
chow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, 
Melbourne, Point de Galle, Port “blizabeth, Shanghai, 
Bingapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of Yemittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

ice hours, 10 to 3; Satardays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13 St. James’s Square, London, S.W 
CITY BRANCH. 
Mansion House Buildings, E.C. 
Chairman—Right Hon. bean Robert Mowbray, M.P., 


TENTH BONUS MEETING, 1877. 
The Report presented at a Meeting held on the 4th 

January last showed :-— 

1. AS TO THE PROGRESS OF THE SOCIETY. 
That the growth and prosperity of the Society, during 
the period, of which it gave numerous details, had 
been everywhere manifest. 

2. ASTO THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE SOCIETY 
That the Assurance Fund at the 
date of Valuation was ............ £2,118,457 10 2 
And the calculated Liability at 

the SAME AAte...ccccererseseeesseree 1,760,516 13 10 
Thus leaving & Surplus Of .,..000000000-- £357,940 16 4 
And that, after setting aside the Permanent Reserve 
Fund of £50,000, and the fractional amount of 
£7,940 168 4d, there remained for division the sum of 
£300,000, which was larger by £30,000 than on any 
previous occasion. 

. AS TO THE RESULTS OF THE DrvisION. 

That the sum which fell to the Assured would produce 











AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
¢ Saget 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 


Net Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
Funds in hand £3,056,035 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob- 

tained on application. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 


HE aaa. and LONDON 
AND GLOBE INSURANCE OOMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool : Cornhill, London. 
Under the new series of Life Policies, the Assured 
are entitled to Four-fifths of the Profits of the Par- 
ticipating class. 
on-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 
Fire Insurances upon equitable terms. 
For the Prospectus and last Report of the Directors, 
ony as above, or to any of the Agents of the Uom- 








pany 
Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Lady-Day 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 


DARIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE. 
1 Lombard Street, London, E.O. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—G. J. SHAW-LEFEVRE, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—RICHARD M. HARVEY, Esq. 








Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. ; Right Hon. John Ge 
Henry Bonham-Carter, abbard, M.P. 

wee 3 Frederick = Janson, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | Beaumont . Lubbock, 


Charles F. Devas, Esq. Esq. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, | John B. Martin, = 
Ba 


rt. Augustus Prevost, 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. William Steven, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq 


3 John G. Talbot, Esq., 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. MP. 
= Hankey, Esq.,| Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BRowng. 
Share Capital at present paid up and 





invested ee ose eve ae 
Total Funds, about ove 3,000,000 
Total Annual Income, upwards of .. 400,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady-Day should 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
or oe the 9th of April. 
omen ay 3purious Imitations of 

EA RRLNS’ SAUCE, 

which ~— wR. to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 

“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which ORCES is placed on every bottle of 
RCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

— without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Or0ssE 
and BLACKWELL, London; aud Export Oilmen gener- 
~~. . Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
worid,. 


STHMA & CHRONIC BRONCHITIS 
The most efficacivus remedy is 


ATURA TATULA, in Cigarettes, 
and all other forms, for smoking and 
inhalation, prepared by 

AVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and 
to be had of all Chemists. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens ap to perfection should a their 

Laundresses with t 

‘GLEN FIELD STARCH,” 

which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 

the wearer. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
tl to be the most effective invention in the 














reversionary additions to the Assurances, 
in the aggregate to £357,014, varying in individual 
cases from 35 to 91 per cent.,and averaging over 50 
percent. on the Premiams received in the Quinquen- 
nium ; and that the Cash Bonus, which, being the pre- 
sent money value of the Reversionary Bonus, was the 
true measure of the allotment, averaged 30 per cent. 
on the like payments, as compared with 29 per cent. in 
1872, the highest previous per-centage. 
4, AS TO THE Basis OF VALUATION. 

That the Institute of Actuaries’ new Ha, or Healthy 
Males Table, basedi on the experience of 20 of the 
pens st English and Scotch offices, with net premiums 

3 per cent interest, had been used in the Investi- 
gucas and that the severity of the new test, as well 
as the strength and elasticity of the Society, were 
alike shown by the fact that the Reserve thus required 
was greater by £84.611 than that which would have 
been needed by the Carlisie Table. 


The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1882, and Persons who effect New Policies 
before the end of June next will be eutitled at thit 
Division to one year’s additional share of Profits over 
later entrants. 


The Report above-mentioned, a detailed account of 
the proceedings of the Bonus Meeting, the returns 
made tothe Board of Trade, and every information, 
can be obtained s. either of the Society's Offices, or 
from of its Agents. 

GEORGE CUTOLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


URE, FRAGRANT, & DURABLE. 
For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for Shaving, 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 

“ Is an article of the nicest and most careful manu- 
facture, and one of the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms to the skin.” 

Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by 
Mr. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 





curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided,a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 523 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


_N EW PATENT. 

)LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 48 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 168 each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, » Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, 

ondon 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT& PILLS. 

—PREVENTION OF WEAKNESS.— Whenever cir- 
cumstances produce impure blood, lessen the force, or 
in any way disarrange the balance of circulation, stag- 
nation takes place in the lungs, and consumption, or 
other formidable sympioms, discover themselves. Let 


OLD TRISH WHISKY is 
profession in seelevens®: to French Brandy. It is 


supplied in casks and cases for ers a, apa 
tion, and quotations may be had 


OONTENTS FOR APRIL, 
SPInozA,—1677 AND 1877. By Ernest — 
ONE PERCENT By Professor > 
THE ComINnG OoNcLAvE. By A. T. Innes, 
a a By Professor 
HE eee EBNERATION OONTROV: 
palaen aa0 * Bee Gane a 
ALDER THE ae bert 
—— ——— By J. P. 
EBIG'S SCIBNTIFIO ACHIEVEMENTS, Professor 
r Max von Pettenkof _~ in By 
'ALKLAND AND THE PURITANS. Matthew 
Arnold. By Goldwin Smith, M.A. santas 
EssaY¥s AND NOTICES. 
STRAHAN and Oo., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row, 


Btsckwoon: S MAGAZINE {fo 
APRIL, 1877. No. DOCXXXVIIL Price 2364, 
CONTENTS. 

THE FREeNce ARMY IN 1877. 
A Woman-HatTer.—Part XI. 


OCRETS. 

PAULINS.—Part III. In the Hebrides, 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. * 

A RAILWAY JOURNEY. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE. 

THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


‘W. BLACKWooD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


TS GRANVILLE PRIVATE 
SPECIAL EXPRESS TRAINS to St. Law. 

RENOE-ON-SEA, near Ra , in 1 

45 Minutes. Departures every y, from 

Cross, at 3.45, and Oannon Street 3.555 pm. (See 0 Bills.) 


HE GRANVILLE. 
* Nowhere in England can a series of 4 
= een ~ ita! hotel du be seen.” 
“ As a residential hotel during winter, hoteaan 
is second to none.’ —Gilobe. 4 : 
Address, The ———e, Granville Hotel, ®t, 
Lawrence-on-Sea, Ramsgate 


ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 
89 OXFORD STREET. 
TABLE CUTLERY. 














The Blades are all of the Table Dessert Ovrs 
finest steel. — Knives. pr.pr 

a ad «6 
34-in. ivory Randien, 9tP Gain wld 0... Il 0 .* 
4 do. 18 0..14 0... 70 
3 do. to balance = 20 0..15 0... 796 
33d. do. do. 26 0.,,20 0... 8 6 
4 do. do. do. 380 0.,..22 0... 8 0 
4 do. fine do. do. 33 0.94 0... 96 
4 do. extra large do. 36 0... 28 0... 10 6 
4 do. African do. 42 0.,.35 0.,,13 6 
4 do. silver ferrulesdo. 42 0...35 0...15 0 
4 do. silver'dbladesdo. 48 e- . 2 
Do. electro sil.handles do. 23 ow OO Ou Ve 
ILLIAM 6&. BURTON, General 


Furnishing Irommonger, by appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends ¥ 

tis and post paid. It contains upwards of 850 
llustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of 
Prices and Plans of the 30 Large Show Rooms at 39 
Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 
4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Nowmen Yard 
Manufactories, 84° Newman Street, and Newman 
Mews, London, Ww. 


UDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to 

when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of nore 
orders. They take with them Dresses and Mil 
linery, besides materials at ls per yard and ——s 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 

at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Wa in t Street. 
nable estimates also given for how ld mourn- 
ing at a great omg Ota small f 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Nos. 243, 245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, ot, W. 


sPsars LL W AHISKY. 


KINAHAN and OO. finding that, through the recon- 
mendation of the Medical Profession, the demand for 
their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely 
medicinal purposes is ve ry great, submit with pleasure 
the following ANALYSIS by Dr. HassaLu:— 

“IT have very carefully and fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to thesmell. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be pure, well matured, and of very lent quality. 
The Medica! Profession may wd full confidence in the 
purity and quality of this Whis 

20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in | —~ ee Their 














Messrs. DUN VILLE and O00., Royal risk. 


Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Dosatort Bulla: 
ings, Strand, W.O. 
FREEDOM from COUGH, and & — 





NIGHT'S REFRESHING SLBE 





Holloway’s remedies be tried on the first feelings of 
debility or the first annoyance of a dry hacking cough. | 
After the chest, both before and behind, has been fo- 
mented with warm brine and the skin has been dried | 
with a towel, the Ointment should be well rubbed twice | 
a@ day upon the chest and between the shoulders, and 
the Pills should be taken in alterative doses to purify 
the blood and cleanse the system without weakening 








Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 





it or rousing or aggravating nervous irritation. 





R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—Mr. John Pearson, 67 York Street, 
Wolverhampton, says :—“ I had no sleep for five weeks 


till l tried Dr. Locock’s Wafers, and I have had such 


relief to the cough that I could not have believed 
Asthma, Consumption, Colds, Bronchitis, Rheumatism, 


and all Nervous Complaiats are instantly relieved by 


Dr. Locock’s Wafers, which taste pleasantly. Of all 
Druggists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 


. hoe CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 





ane ot oe oe 
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Now ready, Vol. L., 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION 
OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT 
BURNS. 


Illustrated with Portraits, Engravings on Steel and 

Wood, after Alex. Nasmyth, Sam Bough, B.S.A., Sir 

William Allan, P.R.S.A., Clark Stanton, A.B.S.A., &.; 

Facsimiles from original MSS., Coloured Maps, 
Music, &c. 


Edited, with Notes and Glossary, by W. 8S. DOUGLAS. 


With an Essay on the genius of Burns by Professor 
NICHOL, Glasgow. 


A limited impression on Large Paper, with India 
proof Plates, royal 8yo, 28s. per volume. 


The special features of this New Edition are :— 

The Poems and Songs will comprise many pieces 
which have not appesred in any edition, as well as 
additional stanzas to already published poems. 

The Prose Works will contain a large number of 
important unpublished letters, besides the completion 
of many others hitherto printed in an imperfect form. 

Whenever possible, the original MSS. have been 
collated, with the result that many valuable and in- 
teresting variations will here first appear. 

The arran, ent of the Poems and Lyrics in chro- 

o , detached from the Letters, will be ex- 

for the first time, and with the exhaustive 
ang — will lend additional interest to the 
poet's lif 

areas requiring definition are explained at the 
bottom of each , and the original channel of pub- 
lication is indicated at the head of each poem. 

An index of first lines, tables of contents, and com- 
prehensive general indexes will be furnished. 


Edinburgh : WILLIAM PATERSON. 
London: SIMPKIN and CO. 


Ms FRANCES Sows COBBE’S 


1.The HOPES i the a ae RACE, 

HEREAFTER and HERE. 7s 64. 
in MORALS, and (13) 

other Essays. (Pub. at10s.) 5s. 

3. RE-ECHOES. 7s 6d. 

4, DAWNING LIGHTS. 5s. 

5. ALONE to the ALONE. Prayers for 

Theista. 5s. 

6. RELIGIOUS DUTY. (Pub. at 7s 6d.) 5s. 

7. STUDIES, NEW and OLD, of Ethical and 
Social Subjects. (Pub. at 10s 6d.) 5s. 

§. ITALICS, Notes on Italy. (Pub. at 12s 6d.) 
58. 





2, DARWINISM 


WItttAMs and Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 


Street, Edinburgh 
Just published, fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 


UENDRYTH, a Legend of the Hep- 
tarchy: a. Dramatie Poem. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Shortly will be issued. 

MODERN MINISTER. 

Being the Initial Work of a Series to be called 
THE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 


ready, price 1s, by t Is Id 
ODERN CONSERVATISM. By 
4 Danigt GRANT. 
Wii1aM Rmewar, Piocadilly, and all Booksellers. 


it, 1s 1d. 
Poser Hin TE Secret De- 
spatches of General Ignatieff and 0 L 
Agents of the Great Panslavic Societies. 
ILLIAM RipGway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


M4fitite” ‘WARFARE. 


By THOMAS GIBSON BOWLES 
WILLIAM Rineway, Piccadilly, and all ‘Booksellers. 


Fifth Edition, post free, 
R. WATTS on ST AMA. 


A Treatise on the ay Successful Method of 
Ouring this . Ropert Watts, M.D., 
5 Betrode 5 Street, Cavendish 


MR. 
London. 
mdon: MITOHBLL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 


uare, 
This HE te IPT ATT ion S8vo, price 6s, cloth. 
N in the WILDER- 
.-- or, oe TIO! and Victory of the Son 
of Man. By Rev. E. REEVES PALMER, M.A. 
me: Joun SNOW and Oo, 2 ivy Lane, Pater- 


St. 
Is 





























un ptf INFIRMARY for 
RBGE'S.—See the BUILDER of 
WEEK, ad, or mt val 


TH 
), for dag also * of 
essor Barry's: Le wen Fy 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


Celebrities I Have Known. 


highly interesting reminiscences Of political, social, 
literary, sporting, and theatrical the 
best books of the season."—Court Journal. 


My ¥ Year in an Indian Fort. By 


Tales of our Great Families, 
Historic Chateaux. 
Life of Marie Antoinette. By 


Lodge's $ Peerage and Baronetage 


Mi 


it interests and amuses from the first page to 
—VJohn Bull, 


All for Herself. By Shirley 
Mr. Charlton. 


novels of the day."—Court J 
Diana, Lady Lyle. 


of his conceptions are fresh and original; many of 
his scenes are highly dramatic ; 
scriptions show a keen faculty of artistic observa- 
tion, and impress you with a lively sense of their 
fidelity.” —Zimes. 


One Golden Summer. 
Bridget. 


& more 
wealth. 
humour and force of narrative style.” —Scotsman. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
NEW WORKS. 


Lord WILLIAM LENNOX. SECOND SERIES. 3 
“This second series of Lord William Lennon's 


life, ~ one of 


GUTHRIE, Author of “ Through Russia.” 
— with Tilustrations 21s. 
EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. y 
By Alex- 


ANDER BAILLIE COCHRANE, M.P. 1 vol. 8vo, lds. 


Professor CHARLES Duke YONGE. SECOND and 
CHEAPER EDITION. 1 vol., with Portrait, 9s. 


for 1877, under the especial Patron 

Masesty. Corrected by the Nobilits. and con- 
taining all the New Creations. Forty-sixth 
Edition. 1 vol., with the Arms beautifully, en- 
graved, bound, gilt edges, 31s 6d. 


Lg NEW NOVELS. 





MARCUS WARD AND CO’S 


LIST OF NEW GIFT-BOOKS. 





ENGLISH | ECHOES of GERMAN. 


Edited i. an With on 
price 10s wus 


cee ait pconen! very yn 


POETRY and 


so 
romogra, 
Oat ont aeton the On 

‘* Marvels of pictorial excellence.” —Standard, 


NEW VOLUMES by SARAH TYTLER. 


Small 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, price 10s 6d each, 
CHILDHOOD a HUNDRED 


AGO. at Bape — 6 Chromographs after the 


Originals of Re: 
STORIES. ATER 5 at _S their 
the Original Paintings. —_ 

essays. —Saturday Review, 


“Charming stories.” 
« Thoughtfal and 
“The are excellent."— Standard. 


List of Publications post free on application. 


% 


lator. 


MAROUS WARD and OO., London. and Belfast. 





By Mrs. Forrester, 
non. ot “Diana Carew,” “ Dolores,” &. 3 vein, 
*** Mignon’ may reckon upon wide oy yey for 


Situ. 3 vols. 


By the Author 


3 vols. 
One of the most amusing 
‘ournal. 


By W. Hep- 


WworTH Dixon. SECOND EDITION, 3 vols. 
“ Mr. Dixon's novel has decided merits. Not a few 


of “ Anne Dysart.” 
“A work of real merit. 


many of his de- 


By Mrs. 


MACKENZIE DANIEL. 8 vols. 


M. Betham- 


BY. " &c. 8 vols. 


pp es ' Author of * 
(Just ready. 


rORE THAN A “MILLION ; or, @ 


Fight for a Fortune. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s, 


“ Worked out with a completeness and omen sings 


alike surprising. 
nature, and a rare power of satire.’ am, A F 


Shows keen insight into 


LAURENCE OLIPHANT on the TURKISH 


QUESTION ; and 


Chief-Justice DALY (President of the New 


York Soopaeen Society) on ENGLISH POLAB 
EXPLORATIONS; see 


THE NORTH-AMERICAN REVIEW, 


MARCH—APRIL, 1877. 
Price 4s 6d. 
London: TRUBNER and O0., Ludgate Hill. 





BOOKS FREE BY POST. 


Any Book of One Shilling and upwards in value 


sent, safely packed, post free, on receipt of a P.O. Order 
for the published price. 





*.* A NEW CATALOGUE 


Handsomely-Bound Books for Presents, 


sent post free on application. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.0. 
rae ed by J 





R. WASHBOURBNE, Paternoster Bow. 
ORK BR, . 4 oa —— EDGELL, 


TORMSWORTH, and other Poems 


“ The originality of —. En 
ona variety of subjects of Lag ata ay 
and freshness altogether his 


character, with force 
own.”—Public Opinion. 





“There bas not often been put into a — ane 
rous picture of the effect of the greed for 
e story is told with much breadth of 


C RAMER'’S GRAND PIANOFORTES, 


ne 85 gs., 95 gs., and 105 gs. 
Street and gate Street. 





Da.py, I[sBister, and Co., Ludgate Hill. 








New Hall in Du 
Br 


ies’ Ex- 
—_ SF “Diaoly of of 

Manual Labour; the Railways; Cleveland, &. 

Catherine Street; and of all Newsmen, 56 pages. 


Pt 





Oumaieto ie Edition, with Map, 
Beit-Allah 


the Original 
is prefixed a Preliminary Discourse. By GEORGE SALB. 


readings, are added, from the French version by 
Savary. 


Cheapside. 


Plan, and View of the 
or Mosque at acca, 8v0, cloth, 8s 6d. 


TA uEE'S PIANETTES, 


from 25 ge. to 50 gs. 
Regent Strest and Moorgate Street. 





HE KORAN, commonly called the 
ALOORAN of MOHAMMED, translated from 
Arabic, with Explanatory Notes; to which 


= 9 y-1 es OFORTES, 


45 gs. to 
Regent Street and Mosiess Street. 





*.* Many useful notes, and several hundred various 


London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
di 


RAMER’S THREE-Y EARS’SYSTEM 
of == applicable to all large i instruments== 
Organs for Church 


“Regent Street end Moorgate Street. 








Terms, Names of Simple Ideas, Modes and Relations, 
Substances, Particles, Abstract and Concrete Terms, 
Imperfection of Words, Abuse of Words: 
dies of the Foregoing Imperfection and Abuses. 
JoHuN LOOK, Author of ‘‘ An Essay concerning Human 
Understanding.” 


Cheapside. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d; by post, 2s 8d. 
F WORDS or LANGUAGE in 
GENERAL. Signification of Words, General 


the Reme- 
By 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 


ROYAL 


'AMILY, 
85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LOmBO W. 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862,and DusLIM, 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 


Rooms Covered in One Piece. 





London: WILLIAM Tz¢¢ and Co., Pancras Lane, 





Just published, price 7s 6d, post free. 


ORY’S ANCIENT FRAGMENTS of 
the PHOENICIAN, CARTHAGINIAN, BABY- 
LONIAN, EGYPTIAN, and other AUTHORS that 
BEAR on BIBLICAL SUBJECTS. New and Enlarged 
Edition. By R. RicumMonD Hopess. 


MOABITE STONE. The Original Inseription, 
with an Hebrew Translation. Four different Transla- 
tions into German, French, and English. The 12 on 
one Sheet, with an ve Commentary by Dr. 
GINSBURGH, 4to, 10s 6d. 


London: Rusvg#s and TURNER, 196 Strand. 





and SON, Sole 
and Manufacturers of the PIOKL 
CONDIMENTS s0 long and favourably 

by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e eee 
SAUOES 

distinguished 


of the 


le y them is guaranteed as en 


Unadulterated. 2 Wigmore Street, Oa 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 


18 Trinity Street, London, 8. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this cclebrated Sauce are par- 


ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E 


E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 


80 many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Latenby.” 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


“ Who does not welcome TEMPLE BAR?"—John Bull. 
On March 27th, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, price One Shilling. 


THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


No. 197, for APRIL, 1877. 


CONTENTS. 


“Cnerry Ripgz!” By the Authoress of ‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 
Chaps. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19. 

BERANGER. 

We THREE L’s. 

Our OLD ACTORS—CHARLES YOUNG. 

CAPTURE OF JERUSALEM. 

MARIA THERESA, THB EMPRESS-QUEEN. 

TARASP, IN THE LOWER ENGADINE. 

EUPHROSYNE. 

ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR, 

DeRONDA’S MOTHER. 

. THB AMERICAN SENATOR. By Anthony Trollope, Author of “ Barchester 

Towers.” Chaps. 56, 57, 58, 59, and 60. 


*,* Cases for binding the sane of TEMPLE BAR can be obtained at all 
Booksellers’, price One Shilling each 


- 
SEerneuaop 


_ 
= 





NEW and REVISED EDITION of 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S HISTORY of the 


OTTOMAN EMPIRE. In crown 8vo, 6s. 


PERU in the GUANO AGE: being a Short | 


Account of a Recent Visit to the Guano Deposits, with Some Reflections 
on the Money 5% have produced, and the Uses to which it has been 
applied. By A.J. DUFFIELD. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


A WINTER in the CITY of PLEASURE ; 


or, Life on the Lower Danube. By FLORENCE K. BERGER. In large crown 
8y0, 10s 6d. 


“ There is not a page of dull writing in the book. From beginning to end the 
matter is amusing, and the style keen, racy, and incisive."—Morning Post. 


UNDERGROUND JERUSALEM: an Account 


of some of the —_ Difficulties encountered in its Exploration, and the 
Results obtained th a Narrative of an Expedition through the Jordan 
Valley and a Visit to the Samaritans. By CHARLES WARREN, Captain in the 
the Cor ? a of Royal Engineers, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., late in Charge 
of the Explorations in the Holy Land. In demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 





POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
By Mr. A. W. DUBOURG. 


FOUR STUDIES of LOVE. By A. W. 


DvusourG, Joint Author of the Comedy “New Men and Old Acres.” 3 vols. 
crown 8yo. 


By the AUTHOR of “ROSA NOEL.” 


CAMILLE’S TORMENTOR. By the Author 


of “ We are Worldlings,” &c. 2 vols. er 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “The WOOING O'T.” 


The HERITAGE of LANGDALE. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER, Author of ‘The Wooing O't,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ Readers of fiction owe Mrs. Alexander a debt of gratitude for her latest novel, 
which is both amusing and interesting in the highest degree."—Morning Post. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE.” 


BLACK SPIRITS and WHITE. By Frances 
ELEANOR TROLLOPE, Author of “A Charming Fellow,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ A bright, clever, and most readable novel. In the delineation of character 
Mrs. Trollope excele. Sir Cosmo Lowry and his wife are excellent, and Mary 
Lowry is charmingly drawn.”— World. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Queen’s 


Quality,” as supplied to her Majesty. Delicious. Invigorating. A valuable 
tonic. 42s per dozen, net. 


(}se T’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Sportsman’s 
Special Quality,” and for Travelling. 50s per dozen, net. 








Price One Shilling, Monthly. 


MAC MILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
No. 210, for APRIL. 


CONTENTS. 
1. NATURAL Revicion. IX. 
2. YouNG MusGRave. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters 10-12. 
3. GIOTTO’s GOSPEL OF LABOUR. By Professor Sidney Colvin. 
4. THz OzrA LinpA Book. By Rev. Wm. Barnes. 
5. A NEW PROBLEM IN NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
6. Ropert Herrick. By F. T. Palgrave. 
7, DRAMATIC ART : THE MEININGEN THEATRE. By Rev. O. Halford Hawkins 
8. THE Dove or HOLY SATuRDAY. By Janet Ross. 4 
9. BEYOND Rgacu. By Philip Bourke Marston. 
10. ARMY REFORM. 


NEW BOOKS. 


By the Rev. E. A. ABBOTT, D.D. 


THROUGH NATURE to CHRIST; or, the 


Ascent of Worship through Illusion to the Truth. By the Rev. E. A. ‘Annorr, 
.D., Head Master of the City of London School. 8vyo, 12s 6d. 


MODERN SOCIETY in its RELIGIOUS and 


SOCIAL ASPECTS. By Dr. BLAKISTON, M.A., F.B.8. Crown 8yo, i 
[ 


A NILE NOVEL. By Gzorce Fremineg, 2 


vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 








“An exceedingly clever novel. It abounds in graphic descriptions that 
an ht have been written by Miss Thackeray, and in posite in lustrations 

quaint touches of wit and wisdom that remind us of fGesees Eliot......The 
pared of the story is unflagging...... We are glad to recognise in ‘A Nile 
Novel’ a clever work of an unconventional sort, and we heartily commend 
it to our readers.”"—AMorning Post. 


IN CHANGE UNCHANGED. 


VILLARI. 2 yols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


By Lipa 
[Just ready. 


NEW COMMENTARIES ON THE LAWS OF ENGLAND. 


The LIBERTY of the SUBJECT and the 


LAWS of ENGLAND relating to the SECURITY of the PERSON. By Jamas 
PATERSON, M.A., Barrister-at.Law, sometime Commissioner for English and 
Irish Fisheries. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 32s. (On the 27th. 


A DIGEST of the LAW of EVIDENCE. By 


Sir James STEPHEN, Q.C., K.0.8.I. Third Edition, Revised, with new wren 
crown 8vo, 6s. (This 


GARDEN RECEIPTS. Edited by C. W. pl 


Crown 8yo, 2s 6d. [This day. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for BEGINNERS. 


By I. TopHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. Part 1. The Properties of Solid and Fluid 
Bodies. This day, in 18mo, price 3s 6d. 


SEEKERS AFTER GOD; the Lives of Seneca, 


Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.RS., 
Canon of Westminster. Crown 8yo, 6s. [New Edition, just ready. 


HIGH HOPES and PLEADINGS for a 


REASONABLE FAITH, NOBLER THOUGHTS, LARGER CHARITY. 
Sermons ng - Rev. J. CONGREVE, M.A., Rector of Tooting Graveney, Surrey. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. (Cheaper Issue, now ready. 


GEORGE LINTON: or, the First Years of an 
English Colony. By J. ROBINSON, F.R.G.8. Orown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“Tf one may speak confidently on such a matter from one’s own experi- 
ence, it must be a rare oe | fora critic to put down « novel, having read every 
word of it, and find himself at the end ‘asking for more.’ Yet this is what 
happened to us with ‘ George Linton.’ "—Speciator. 


“CARROTS :” Just a Little Boy. By ENNIS 


GRAHAM, Author of “ Tell Me a Story.” With Bn be A Iter Crane. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, gilt, 4s 6d. Fifth Thousand. 

‘One of the cleverest and most pleasin, stories it has mi. our -fortune 
to meet with for some time. ‘ Carrots’ and hissister are delightful beings, 
whom to is at once to become very fond of." — Examiner. 

“A genuine children’s book; we've seen ‘em seize it ond read it greedily. 
Children are first-rate critics, ‘and thoroughly appreciate Walter Oranes 
illustrations.” —Punch. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


READING-CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 








(en Wine MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, ye by 


all Wine ae or —_ 
By — on prepayment, by T. GRAN Distillery, 


May be had by order eee any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Stran: 








HEAL AND SON, 


195 ) . 
eee 8 TE EL 


EDSTEADS, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 





INDIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE 


See Name on Label. 
SOLD BY ALL se A THROUGHOUT THE | HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 


PENS. 


PROFESSION 





AMILY MEDICINE —The most Sold in bottles as WINE, at 3s, 58, and 9s; LOZENGES, 







B=P1Ne, 





HEAL AND SON'S CATALOGUE POST FREE. 





|: mies FURNITURE, | p 


healthy families are visited at times with some 
ailments, and at such times no medicine can be resorted 
to with more perfect confidence than PARR’S LIFE 
TLLS. In cases of rheumatism, debility, stomach 
complaints, bile, poe SaTy affections, headache, 
—_ a oo PILLS give immediate relief, 





siightest p nm or inconyenience. May be 
obtained of any nee ps vendor. , 


2s 6d and 4s 64; GLOBULES, 2s, 38 6d, and 6s 6d; 
and POWDER, in 1-oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 





By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 





BR, oi 


E 
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“EDWARD STANFORD’S NEW MAPS. 


Size, 44 inches by 27. 


THE WORLD.—A CHART of the WORLD, 
on Mercator’s Projection, showing the Principal Ocean Steam Routes, the Sub- 


marine Telegraphs, &c. 

This Map, although small enough for library reference when folded in book 
form, is yet detailed with sufticient minuteness to answer all the ordinary uses 
of an atlas, while at the same time it presents to the eye the relations which 
the continents and islands bear to each other—a question al ther overlooked 
in small atlases. The chief Politica) Boundaries, the great Physical Features, 
the Cities and Ports, &c., have been carefully shown, and the Longitude is 
given both in arc and time measurement. 

Mounted in case, 10s; on roller, varnished, 12s 6d. 


Scale, 3 miles toan inch; size of each sheet, 28 inches by 20. 


ENGLAND and WALES.— LARGE SCALE 


RAILWAY and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. In 24 Sheets. 
Constructed on the Basis of the Trigonometrical Survey. By A. ARROWSMITH. 


This Map will be found to contain all the —— Cities, Towns, Villages, 
Roads, Boundaries of Counties, Gentlemen's Seats, oods, Covers, the various 
Hills with their elevations, and the Rivers with their adjuncts and tributaries, 
as well as the distance from London of all the great Towns. The clearness and 
completeness of this Map make it invaluable for Business and Travelling pur- 

ses. The Railways, with the Names and Positions of the Stations, are printed 
nt thus making them very distinct. 

Each Sheet, Plain, 1s; mounted in case, 2s 64; Coloured, 1s 6d; in case, 3s. 
The complete Map, 24 Sheets, in case or portfolio, Plain, 25s; Coloured, 38s ; 
mounted on cloth in case, £4 4s; on roller, varnished, £4 14s 6d; on spring 
roller, £9 9s. AnINDEX MAP will be forwarded on application. 


Scale, 6 inches to a mile; size, 65 inches by 76. 


LONDON and its SUBURBS.—STANFORD’S 


LIBRARY MAP of LONDON and its SUBURBS, constructed on the basis of 
the Ordnance Block Plan, thoroughly Revised and Completed from Actual 
Surveys specially taken for the purpose, with details of Public Buildings, 
Parks, and various Estates, from Original Documents. In 24 Sheets (each 15} 
inches by 12) sold separately. 

Complete Map, coloured,and mounted on spring roller, £5 58; on roller, 
varnished, £2 15s; in morocco case, £2 15s. e@ 24 Sheets, coloured, in a 
portfolio, 31s 6d; plain, 21s; Single Sheets, coloured, Is 6d; plain, 1s. 

[New Edition, preparing. 


Scale § of an inch to amile; size, 36 inches by 35. 


LONDON and its ENVIRONS.—A Map of the 
ENVIRONS of LONDON, including Twenty-five miles from the Metropolis. 


This Map includes the whole of the County of Middlesex, with parts of the 
Counties of Surrey, Kent, Essex, Herts, Bucks, and Berks ; Beacons- 
field, Windsor, and Guildford, on the west; Dorking, Reigate, and Tun- 
bridge, on the south; Gravesend and Chelmsford, on the east; and Hertford 
and Berkhampstead, on the north. The Railways are very carefully 
engraved, and all the Stations named; the Main Roads, Bye Roads, Bridle 
Paths, Canals, Woods, Commons, &o., are distinguished. This may fairly be 
considered the best Map of the Environs of London yet offered to the public. 

[New Edition, preparing. 


Scale, 5 miles to an inch ; size, 43 inches by 58. 


IRELAND.—STANFORD’S WALL MAP of 


IRELAND, in Counties and Baronies, on the basis of the Ordnance Survey 
and the Census, and adapted to the various branches of Civil and Religious 
Administration, with Railways and Stations, Roads, Canals, Principal Parks, 
Antiquities, and other Features of Interest. 

Coloured, Four Sheets, 25s; mounted, in case, 35s; on roller. varnished, 
42s; on spring roller, £4 4s. 


New Edition, scale, 94 miles to an inch ; size, 58 inches by 65. 


AFRICA.—STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP of 


AFRICA. 

In the New Edition of this Map, the whole of the central portion has been 
remodelled, and now delineates the results of the numerous expeditions that 
have within the last ten years penetrated the hitherto unknown interior of 
this vast and primitive Continent. Stanford's Library Map of Africa exhibits 
this accumulation of new discoveries for the first time in a general Map ona 
large scale. 

Four Coloured Sheets, £2 5s; mounted in morocco case, £3 13s 6d ; on 
rollers, varnished, £3; on spring rollers, £6. 


Scale, 16 miles to an inch; size, 96 inches by 54. 


CANADA.—The PROVINCES of CANADA, 


NEW BRUNSWIOK, NOVA SOOTIA, and PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, 
with the adjacent Parts of the United States; constructed from Official and 
other Original Documents by the late JOHN ARROWSMITH. With Additions 
and Corrections to 1876. 

This, the largest detailed Map of Canada proper yet published, includes on 
the East the whole gulf of St. Lawrence, with the mon Rivers on its 
Northern limit, and the Coast Line of Newfoundland ita Eastern limit; and 
extends on the West to Lake Superior and the entrance to Lake Now fowl on 
the South it reaches to the City of New York, includes all the New land 
States, the State of New York, and considerable portions of the States of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan. Names and Boundaries of Provinces, 
Counties, and Townships are shown; the Canals, all the Railways, Roads, 
Towns, Villages, Rivers, and Streams, &c. 

Eight Coloured Sheets, £2 12s 6d; mounted in case, £3 13s 6d; on roller, 
varnished, £4 48; spring roller, £8. 


Scale, 64 miles to an inch ; size, 65 inches by 58. 


AUSTRALASIA.—STANFORD’S LIBRARY 


MAP of AUSTRALASIA. 

This Map delineates the Colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, or Port 
Philip, South Australia, Queensland, and Western Australia, divided into 
Counties; as well as all the Discoveries towards the Interior, including those 
of Burke, Wills, Stuart, G: ry, Giles, Forrest, Gosse, Lewis, Warburton, and 
others, and has been re toA it, 1876, from documents lied by the 
Surveyor-General of the several Co! TASMANIA and NE AND 
are shown in their relative position to Australia, and the latter contains 
various improvements over former . NEW CALEDONIA (occupied by 
the —_ NEW GUINEA, and adjacent parts of the Asiatic ipelago, 


are also 
Col ad and ted on linen, in morocco case, £3 138 6d; on roller, 
varnished, £3; spring roller, £6. 








London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 











Loxpon, March 24, 1877. 


“The Book of the Season.”—Morning Post. 





NOTICE. —-THE LARGE FIRST EDITION 
or 2 & 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’S 
TOUR IN INDIA, 


BY DR. W. H. RUSSELL, 
Having been exhausted, and a large Surplus ordered on the day 
of Publication, the Publishers beg to announce that the 
SECOND EDITION is now at press, and will be ready for 


delivery about the 12th of April. 


Orders received after the Second of April, as previously announced, 
ean only be executed at the advanced price of 52s 6d (the present price 


is 42s). 


N.B.—A Larce Paper Epition, royal 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
price £4 4s, is nearly ready. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON. 





Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price ls. 


FOOD AND DIETETICS 


PHYSIOLOGICALLY AND THERAPEUTIOALLY CONSIDERED. 
By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.S., 
Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, Guy's Hospital. 


“A standard work of reference.”"—Zancet.——“‘ A book of first-rate merit."— 
Practitioner —— Very full and exhaustive throughout." —Spectator——“ A work 


with which every educated man ought to make himself familiar."—Chemical News. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and 00. 





NEW WORK by the Rev. G. W. OOX, M.A. 
Just published, in fcap. 8vo, with Ten Maps, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
CHOOL HISTORY of GREECE. By the Rev. Groror 
W.om, MA., Author of “The Aryan Mythology,” “General History of 


Greece,” 
: London: LONGMANS and Co, 





For ENGLISH STUDENTS of the CIVIL LAW. 
A New Edition, in One Volume, 8vo, price 18s. 

HE INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; Latin Text, with 

English Introduction, Translation, Notes, and ——., By THomas 

COLLBTT SANDARS, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
The Fifth Edition, revi 

London : LONGMANS and Oo. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 
RANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for 
the PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE, Liverpool Congress, 1876. Edited 


by O. W. Rya.ts, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. 
*,* The VOLUMES from 1860 to 1875 may also be had. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PaTRoON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


PREsIDENT—THOMAS OARLYLE, > 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


various 
Subscriptions, £3 a , or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are wed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 


open from Ten to half-past Six. on application. 
1 iti ROBERT HARBISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








—_— 





PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 


Oarriage to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
abe lied at Wholesale Prices. 


Public 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING 


done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 
of and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, EC. 
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NO. IL, APRIL, price 2s 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 


A Monthly Review. 


1, THE TRUE STORY OF THE VATICAN COUNCIL. No. II. By Cardinal Manning. 

2. THE RECENT CRISIS IN AMERICA. By E. D. J. Wilson. 

3. GEORGE SAND. By Frederick Myers. 

4, THE RADIOMETER AND ITS LESSONS. By Dr. W. B. Carpenter, F.R.S. 

5. OUR ANCIENT MONUMENTS. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 

6. MR. GLADSTONE AND SIR G. LEWIS ON AUTHORITY IN MATTERS OF OPINION. 
By Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, Q.C 

7. RUSSIA. (Conclusion.) By M. E. Grant Duff, M.P. 

8. ON PATENTS.AND THE NEW PATENT BILL. By the Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, M.P. 

9, SHAKSPERIAN NOTES. No. J. Tae Tarrp Murperer 1x Macsetu. By Henry Irving. 


10, A MODERN “SYMPOSIUM.” Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, Lord Selborne, Rev. Dr. 
Martineau, Mr. Frederick Harrison, the Dean of St. Paul’s, the Duke of Argyll, Pro- 
fessor Clifford. Subject: “The Influence of a Decline in Religious Belief upon 
Morality.” 


HENRY S. KING and CO., London. 





In a few days will be published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


LETTERS OF 
T H OMA S BERS KIS @, 
Of Linlathen. From 1800 to 1840. 


Edited by WILLIAM HANNA, DD, 
Author of ‘‘ Memoirs of Dr. Chalmers,” &c. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 





PALZONTOLOGY FOR GENERAL READERS. 
This day is published, price 10s 6d, with 270 ENGRAVINGS. 


THE 


ANCIENT LIFE-HISTORY OF THE EARTH. 


! A Comprehensive Outline of the Principles and Leading Facts of 
Palsontologic Science. 


By HENRY ALLE’ NE NICHOLSON, M.D., F.R.S.E., F.LS., &., 
Professor of Natural History in the University of St. Andrew; Author of “ Manual of Zoology,” &., &c. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S NEW PAMPHLET. 
This day, 8vo, 2s. 


LESSONS IN MASSACRE: 


! An Exposition of the Conduct of the Porte in and about Bulgaria since 
t May, 1876. 
CHIEFLY FROM THE PAPERS PRESENTED BY COMMAND. 


By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 





Also, 
! A CHEAP EDITION of the ABOVE. Price 4d. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





i On Thursday next, in 8vo, with Map, price 14s. 
| THE EASTERN QUESTION; 
Its Facts and Fallacies. 
By MALCOLM MACCOLL, MA. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 





f THE MODERN: NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 
In 1 vol. crown 8yo, price 2s, boards; or 2s 6d, cloth, 


L O T H A I R. 
By the Right Hon. the Earl of BEACONSFIELD. 
“Ndsse omnia hec, salus est adolescentulis."—TaR. 


*,* To be followed, on the Ist of each alternate month, by Lord Beaconsfield’s other Novels 
and Tales, each complete in 1 vol., price 2s, boards; or 2s Gd, cloth. 


el 
On March 28 (One Shilling), No. 208, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
FOR APRIL. 


With Illustrations by GEORGE DU MAURIER 
FRANK DICKSEE. = 


CONTENTS. 


EREMA; OR, My FATHER'S SIN. (With an II; 
Chap. 26. At the Bank. 4 Cousin Montages “ai 
A Check. 29, At the Pum 
TH RATIONALE OF shrenpasee. 
Hours In A LIBRARY.—No. XV. Charles Kingsley, 
SICILIAN FOLK-Son@s, 
LORENZO DE’ MeDICI CARNIVAL Song. 
Symonds. By Jw 
QUIET MARRIAGES. 
THE LEVELLING PowER OF RAIN. 
CaRiITA. (With an Illustration. Chap.31. The 
of Mourning. 32. Taking up Dropt Stitches aw 
Little Emmy's Visitors. 





——. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO/’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION. With Portraits and Illustrations, 
3 vols., 328. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


WITH MEMORIALS 
By MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN. 


“A book of great interest.""—Z#mes. 


“It is long since any book has been looked for so 
eagerly as this ‘ Autobiography ’......' One of the most 
remarkable books which we have seen for a 
time, and serves to make the year memorable in 
branch of Jiterature."—Athenzum. 

“Interesting throughout as the record of an in- 
dependent, hard-working career."—Saturday Review, 

“ An exceedingly frauk book, written by an exceed- 
ingly able and courageous woman. These three 

volumes are likely to be the most cagerly read of the 
biographies of our time.” —Spectator 


“ Will be read with immense interest.” —Daily Neus, 





Large crown 8vo, 9s, 


LECTURES ON POETRY, 
DELIVERED AT OXFORD. 
With Poems. 
By Sir FRANCOIS HASTINGS DOYLE, Bart, 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 





LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH and 
RELIGION. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With @ 
Preface. Orown 8vo, 7s. 





FLOTSAM and JETSAM: Rhymes 
Old and New. By Atrrep Dometrt, Author of 
* Banolf and Amohia.” Square 1é6mo. 





The POLITICAL PROGRESS of 
CHRISTIANITY. By the Hon. AuBzat 8. G. 
OANNING, Author of “Intolerance among Obrist- 
ians." Crown 8vo, 5s. 





VAN LAUN'S FRENCH LITERATURE, Vol. 2. 
HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. 
By HENRI VAN LAUN. Vol. 2. From the Classical 
Renaissance until the End of the Reign of Louis 
XIV. Demy 8vo, 16s. 





SECOND EDITION. 
HOURS in a LIBRARY. First Series. 


By Lesirs SterHEN, Author of “History of 
English Thought in the Eighteenth Century.” 
Crown 8vo, 98 





NEW EDITION. 
FAR FROM the MADDING CROWD. 


By Tuomas Harpy, Author of “ A Pair of Blue 
Eyes,” “The Hand of Ethelberta,” 4c. New and 
Cheaper Edition. With Six Ilustrations. Large 
crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 





London : 





London: LONGMANS and CO, 


SMITH, ELDER, and OO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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NEW WORKS. 


Princi Tulloch’s SOME FACTS of 
incipal and LIFE, Sermons Preached before 
the en in Scotland. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


ELEMENTS of 
Captain OTILERY. Crown . 


rown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
thenes. By the Rev. W. J. Bropruss. 
Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


Rink’s TALESand TRADITIONS 
KIMO. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 











aren 





F, W. Burbidge’s CUL TIVATED PLANTS, 
Brie oo on and Improvement. Crown 8v0, 
12s 64. 





Mackenzie’s STUDIES in ROMAN 
LAW. Fourth Edition. 8vo, 12s 6d. 





Professor Wilson. The COMEDY of the 
NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. Edited by JOHN 
SKELTON, Advocate. Crown 8vyo, 7s 6d. 





Eliot. DANIEL DERONDA. A New 


tion. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


a Journey from 


bode of Snow: 
the A “ By A. 


Chinese Tibet to the Indian Caucasus. 
Wuuson. Second Edition. 10s 6d. 


French Home Life. By Frepericx 
MARSHALL, Second Edition. 5s. 


Lord Lytton’s 8 . With Memoir 
by his Son, RopgRT LORD LYTTON. 2 vols. Svo, 24s. 


History of Scotland. By Joun Hux 
BurTON, Her Majesty's Historiographer for Scot- 
land. A New tion, Revised. 8 vols., £3 8s. 


Paradoxes and Puzzles, Historical, 
Judicial, and Literary. By JOHN PaGsr, Barrister. 
at-Law. 8vo, 12s. 

i Theolo and Christian 
PHILOSOPHY in LAND in the SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Principal TuLLocu. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


The Christian Doctrine of Sin. By the 
Same. Crown 8yo, 6s. 

Gravenhurst; or, Thoughts on Good and 
Evil. By WILLIAM Sm1TH, Author of “ Thorndale.” 
Second Edition, with Memoir of the Author, &c. 
Orown 8vo, 8s. 

The Works of Sir William Hamilton, 
Bart. Lectures on Metaphysics. Fifth Edition. 
2 vols., 24s. Lectures on =. Third Edition. 
2 vols., 248. Discussions on osophy and Litera- 
ture, &. Third Edition. 2ls. 


f 
Popeantaa i Works re Professor 


titut Third 
Edition. 10s 2 e.. a, Greek 
Philosophy. ond Edition. 108 ea. Philosophical 
Remains. 2 vols,, 24s 


The Doctrine of 
the ATONEMENT. By Pr 
Third Edition. 12s. 


The Great Problem. 
GLEIG. 8vo, 10s 64. 


The Monks of the West. By Count 
MONTALEMBERT. 5 vols. 8yo. £2 12s 6d. 


Queen of Scots, and her 
A SUSERS. By JouN Hosack, ym 
2yols., £1 lls 6d. 


Journal of the Discovery of the Source 
ofthe NILE. By J.H.SPEKE. 8yo, 21s. 


Incidents in the China War of 1860. 
By General Sir Hopz Grant,G.0.B. Crown 8vo, 
8. 


oy N Wer of 1857-8. 


vo, 1 





Soripture respecting 
essor T. J. Chawront 


By the Rev. G. R. 


Incidents of the 
By the Same. Crown 


The Operations of War, Explained and 
Illustrated by Colonel E. B. HAMLEY, C.B. Third 
ition. 4to, 30s. 


Annals of the House of Stair, By Joun 


MURRAY GRAHAM. 2 yols. 8vo, 21s. 


4 Book about Roses. By the Rev. Canon 
Howe. Fifth Edition. 7s 6d. 


Two Years Abaft the Mast. By F. W. 


H.SyMonpson. Crown 8vo, 78 6d. 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD’S PUBLICATIONS. 











BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


By Professor FLINT. 


THEISM., 
[Un April. 





By Colonel MEADOWS TAYLOR. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 
Edited by his DAUGHTER. 





In MAY. 
FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 
Vor. I. DANTE. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


By Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart. 
ARISTOTLE. 


*.* In ~ “yo Series, “ Ancient Classics for 
English Reader 
(Un April. 








CABINET EDITION. 
MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY. 
Vor. III. BATTLE OF THE ALMA. 
[On March 29. 





NOW READY. 
LIFE OF JOHN CHRISTIAN 


SCHETKY. 
By his DAUGHTER. 


By Prof. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON. 
ANCIENT LIFE-HISTORY OF 




















THE EARTH. 
[Now ready. 
By Major C. ADAMS. 
GREAT CAMPAIGNS. 
Edited by Captain C. COOPER KING. 
(Jn May. 
By JOHN HILL BURTON. 
THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 
(In preparation. 
By the Author of “ MISS MOLLY.” 
EUGENIE. 
[In April. 
By GERALDINE BUTT. 
CHRISTMAS ROSES. 
{In April. 
By JAMES WALTER FERRIER. 
MOTTISCLIFFE. 
(Jn June. 





FROM THE NORWEGIAN OF JONAS LIE. 


THE PILOT AND HIS WIFE. 
[In May. 





By CHARLES READE. 
THE WOMAN-HATER. 


{Un June. 


By ALEXANDER BUCHAN, F.R.S.E. 


HANDY-BOOK OF 
METEOROLOGY. 
THIRD EDITION, ENLARGED. 








By Professor JOHNSTON, of Durham. 
ELEMENTS OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMISTRY AND 
GEOLOGY. 
Edited by Professor CAMERON. 





By Count MONTALEMBERT. 
THE MONKS OF THE WEST. 


Vols. VI. and Vil, completing the Work. 





EDINBURGH AND 











LONDON. 


NOVELS. 





The City of Sunshine. By Aurex. AtLar- 
DYCK. 3 vols., 25s 6d. 


Bessie Lang. By Avice Corxran. 7s 6d. 
Miss as Sey: A Beatrice Mar Burr. 


Mr. Smith : = Part of his Lif. By L. B. 
WALFORD. Oheap Edition. 8s 6d. 


Adam Bede. By Gronce Exror. 3s 64. 
Mill on the Floss. By the Same. 3s 6d. 
Felix Holt. By the Same. 3s 6d. 

Silas Marner. By the Same. 2s 6d. 
Scenes of Clerical Life. By the Same. 8s. 
Middlemarch. By the Same. 7s 6d. 
Diary pet a Physician. By Samus. Warren. 
Ten Thousand a Year. By the Same. 5s. 
Now and Then, By the Same. 2s. 
Piccadilly. By Laurence Ovrpant. 2s 64. 
The Maid of Sker. By R. D. Biacxmore. 
Wenderholme. By P.G. Hamerron. 6s. 


The Dilemma. By the Author of “The 
Battle of Dorking.” 6s. 


Fair to See. By Major Locxnarr. 6s. 
Giannetto. By Lady Marcaret Mayenvim. 5s. 


Valentine and his Brother. By Mis. 
OLIPHANT. 5s. 


Lee’s Widowhood. By Colonel 








AMLBY,O.B, 28 6d. 
POETRY. 
hee h Gypsy. By Groner Exror. 


Edition. 7s 6d. 


The Legend of Jubal, and other Poems, 
By the e. Second Edition, 6s. 


Homer’s Odyssey. Translated by Pare 
STANHOPE EY. Third Edition. 2 vols. 
foap. 8vo, 12s. 


Professor Aytoun’s Lays of the Scot- 
tish Cavaliers. Twenty-fifth Edition. 7s 6d. 


The Ballads of Scotland. Edited by 
Professor AYTOUN. Fourth Edition. 2 vols., 19s. 


The Book of Ballads. [Edited by Box 
GAULTIER. Twelfth Edition. 8s 6d. 


Goethe’s Faust. Teamalated by THEODORE 
Martin. Cheap Edition. 3s 6d 


Catullus. Translated by Tazoporr Martin. 
New Edition. 7s 6d. 


Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Translated by 
Henry Kina, M.A., Oxon. 10s 6d. 


Songs and Verses, Social and Scientific. 
By an Old Contributor (Lord NgAvgs). Fourth 
Edition, 4s. 

The Ballads and Poems of Goethe. 
Translated by Professor AYTOUN and THEODORE 
MartTIN. Second Edition, 6s. 


Graffitti d’Italia. By W. W. Story. Second 
Edition, 7s 6d. 


Nero: an Historical Play. By the Same. 6s. 


The Human Tragedy. By A.rrep 
AUSTIN. 10s 6d. 
Poetical Works of Mrs. Hemans. 


Copyright Edition. Large Svo, 5s. 


Poetical Works of Caroline Bowles 
SOUTHEY. Complete in 1 vol. és. 


Paradise of Birds. 
CovuTHorre. Second Edition, 3s 6d. 


Poetical Works of D. M. Moir (Delta). 
2 vols. fcap., 12s. 


By W. J. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 








This day, crown 8vo, with numerous Maps and Plans, 7s 6d. 
Period III. CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY, 1689 to 1837. 


ENGLISH HISTORY for the USE of PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS. By the Rev. J. FRANOK BriGut, M.A., Fellow of University 
College, and Historical Lecturer in Balliol, New, and University Colleges, 
Oxford; late Master of the Modern School at Marlborough College. 


This work is divided into Three Periods, especially adapted for use at Univer- 
sities and in Schools, as well as for students reading special portions of History 
for local and other examinations. 


Period L—MEDIZVAL MONARCHY: the Departure of the Romans 
to Richard III. From A.D. 449 to A.D. 1485. 4s 6d. 


Period IL—PERSONAL MONARCHY: Henry VII. to James II. 
From A.D. 1485 to A.D. 1688. 5s. 


Period III.—CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY: William and Mary to 
the Present Time. From A.D. 1689 to A.D. 1837. 7s 6d. 


“Itis a relief to meet with a of sterling, careful work like this first in- 
stalment of Mr. Bright’s English History...:..A carefal examination of its pages 
can hardly fail to suggest that it has cost the compiler a great deal of trouble, and 
is likely, in consequence, to save both teacher and learner a proportionate amount. 
For the use for which it is especially designed—that of a text-book in our public 
schools—it is excellently adapted.”—Academy. 

“An air of good common-sense pervades it; the style is entirely free from 
affectation or inflation, and it is at the same time tolerably clear and easy to 
follow.” —Athenzum, 

“* We do not know a book more suitable for school use, or one more likely to 
stimulate in boys an intelligent interest in constitutional and social history. We 
confess to having read the greater part of it with a very real pleasure."—Zduca- 
tional Times. 

“Tt is written in a clear, straightforward, sensible way, and contains as much 
instruction as possible, put in a way that can be easily understood.”—F.raminer. 

“It isa critical and thoughtful examination of the growth of this great nation ; 
and while the facts are given always with clearness and force, the student is led 
to understand and to reflect not merely upon the events themselves, but upon a 
number of interesting and important considerations arising out of these events." — 
School Board Chronicle. 

“A model of what a clear, attractive, well-arranged, and trustworthy manual of 
historical information ought to be.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“ We can speak with entire satisfaction of the style in which the work is done. 
Mr. Bright's is a lucid, steady, vigorous style, which leaves nothing in doubt, and is 
comprehensive and thoroughly practical." —Liverpool Albion. 

“ Admirably adapted for the purpose intended, and should rank high as a text- 
book in all educational establishments.” —Civil Service Gazette. 

“Mr. Bright has done his work, as it seems to us, in a very careful manner.”—~ 
Scotsman. 

Small 8vo, with Maps and Plans. 


HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES. Edited by 


o i M. CREIGHTON, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, 
xford. 

Now ready, each 2s 6d. 
SIMON DE MONTFORT. | THE BLACK PRINCE. 


In preparation. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
[Jn the press. 


The DUKE of MARLBOROUGH. The DUKE of WELLINGTON. 


“Mr. Creighton has thoroughly grasped the position of Earl Simon, and of 
England and Europe with regard to him, and he tells his tale simply, straight- 
forwardly, with real discernment, and without any or affectation of any 
kind. The main narrative of the book gives, we think, as full and as true an 
account of the great Earl as could be given in so small a space, and Mr. Creighton 
fully redeems his promise of bringing out the foreign as well as the insular rela- 
tions of his subject."—Saturday Review. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 





New Edition, Revised, 4to, 3s 6d. 


GERMAN ACCIDENCE for the USE of 
SCHOOLS. By J. W. J. VECQUERAY, Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 

“ Simplicity in arrangement and clearness in explanation are the characteristics 
of this accidence......Mr. Vecqueray may be congratulated on having produced a 
serviceable school-book.”—Paill Mall Gazette. 

“ The plan upon which this book is compiled seems well adapted for English 
scholars, many of the difficulties of the German language being cleared away or 
sufficiently explained at the outset.”—Bookseller. 


Crown 8yo, 2s. 


FIRST GERMAN EXERCISES, adapted to 


Vecqueray's “German Accidence for the Use of Schools.” By E. F. GREN- 
FELL, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 


Crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 


EASY LATIN STORIES for BEGINNERS. 


With Vocabulary and Notes. Forming a First Latin Reading-Book for Junior 
Forms in Schools. By G. L, BENNETT, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Oambridge, 


* The choice of extracts has been skilfully made, and each is presented with an 
attractive heading. What is even more to the purpose, the passages are arranged 
in sections devoted respectively to the illustration of simple sentences, compound 
sentences, adverbial clauses, and substantive clauses; and all needful aids to con- 
struing are supplied in concise notes and a well-digested vocabulary. A more 
porn book for very young Latinists we do not remember to have seen.”— 
Scotsman. 





A NEW GREEK PRIMER. 
Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


A PRIMER of GREEK ACCIDENCE for the 


USE of SCHOOLS. By Eveityn Apxort, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and E. D. MANSFIELD, B.A., Assistant-Master at Clifton Col- 


lege. With a Preface by JoHN PERCIVAL, M.A., Head Master of Clifton College, ” 


“ A glance at the book will show that the Editors, remembering how important 
it is that the early training should run on the same lines as the higher studies that 
are to follow, have kept steadily in view its preparatory character. They have at 
the same time bestowed much pains on making it as clear and intelligible as 
sible, whilst they have given special prominence to the laws that regulate the 
changes of sound. The learner's attention is also specially drawn to the Stem. 
theory, particularly in dealing with the various parts of the Verb and their relg- 
tion to each other, and in the classification of the Irregular Verbs. 


“ It only remains for me to add that the book, being alraady in use here, comag 
before the public not altogether untested by experience, and that it has been sub- 
jected to the criticism of masters in other schools. 


“ At a time of educational change like the present, it is of peculiar importance 
that the grammatical foundations should be. laid firmly and surely, and in such 
manner that there shall be no linges' feeling in the mind of the learner that 
haps they are not quite sound. This‘ 
degree towards making this process an easier one for those who have to teach the 
elements of Greek ; and if so, all Schoolmasters will agree that the labour spent 
upon it by the Editors has been well bestowed."—Zrtract from the Preface. 


Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


ELEMENTS of GREEK ACCIDENCE, By 


EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford, and late 
Assistant-Master at Clifton College. s 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


INTRODUCTION to GREEK PROSE COM. 


POSITION, with Exercises. By A. SripGwick, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
Rugby School, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Editor of 
“Scenes from Greek Plays.” 


A KEY, for the use of Tutors only, is nearly ready. 


“A most masterly and complete summary of the chief rules for writing Greek, 
and of the difficulties which the student will encounter in his task, is the feature 
of the work. In arrangement, in exhaustiveness, and in lucidity, it is a model of 
what such a treatige should be. There is no royal road to the art of writing Greek 
prose, or indeed to @ny other art, yet we have seen learners acquire no incon- 
siderable skill with a celerity that séemed almost magical."—Spectator. 


“Very few, if any, University candidates for classical honours could fail to 
derive benefit from a careful stady of Mr. Sidgwick’'s notes and lists, which 
about half the book, so that we anticipate a great success for this valuable 
novel publication." —Athenwum. 


“ Students of all grades, from the fifth form to the aspirant after first-class 
honours, will find the work most useful...... The arrangement is excellent, the 
* Notes on Construction and Idiom’ are full and clear, aud the whole volume is, 
redolent of sound and elegant scholarship. Its publication is a mew departure in 
the teaching of Greek composition.” —Zzaminer. 


“The hints on Greek idiom are not only invaluable in themselves, but the order 
and clearness with which they are stated make them still more invaluable. It is 
one of the most useful books we have seen for a considerable time on the difficult 
subject of Greek prose compositioh.”—Standard. 


“ One of the best and most useful books of its kind that we remember to have 
seen. The ‘ Notes on Construction and Idiom,’ whieh occupy the first one hundred 
pages, are admirably clear and suggestive, and usefal not only for beginners, but 
for advanced scholars and teachers; while the ‘Exercises’ (one hundred and 
seventy-five in number) are well selected, and graduated to suit different stages 
of attainment, with just sufficient assistance at the foot of each towards some of 
the more difficult idioms, and a good English-Greek vocabulary at the end of the 
book.” —Guardian. 

“ Tho rules are clear, and abundantly illustrated. The exercises are not short, 

tached t ut lete tales or narratives. The book is, of its kind, the 
best we have ever seen.”"—Nonconformist. 

“ Schoolmasters will no longer have the excuse of the want of a good book to 
put into the hands of their pupils......The notes on idiom are particularly useful.”— 
John Bult. 





Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


STORIES from OVID in ELEGIAC VERSE. 
With Notes for School Use, and Marginal References to the ‘' Public School 
Latin Primer.” By R. W. TAYLOR, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, 
Head Master Elect of Kelly College, Tavistock, and late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 


‘¢We have seldom met with a book which we can more thoroughly recommend to 
schoolmasters.”"—Academy. 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo. 


The ANABASIS of XENOPHON. Edited, 


with Introduction, Maps, Syntax Rules, and Notes, by R. W. TAYLor, M.A, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Head Master Elect of Kelly College, 
Tavistock, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Books I. anp IL 


Booxs III. anp IV., rorminc 4 Szconp VoLuME. 


[Nearly ready. 
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